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Who says they never come back? There are thousands of 
oldez, experienced workmen going back on the job for 
the duration. The knowledge and ability of these men is 
needed in our war factories—men who know how to 
handle machines and equipment, how to get things done. 


Improved See-ability through good lighting has made 
it possible for these older men to put their skill to work. 
For sharp vision, men in their sixties require more light 
than men in their twenties. 


In placing these men, therefore, it is necessary to check 





— “SEE-ABILITY” 
adds manpower . 


/ 


up on the See-ability needed for the work they are to do. 
In many cases this can be improved by making better 
use of present lighting equipment, checking reflective 
values of paint, distance of the lamp, avoiding shadows 
and glare. Helpful suggestions along these lines are 
included in a Westinghouse booklet, ‘“‘See-ability for 
Indoor Eyes.” If you would like a copy, simply write 
Department J-1, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Com- 
pany, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Your local power 
company will also be glad to help you get more 
See-ability from your lighting equipment. 
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Concentrated Wholesaling shortages of mate- 


rials may be expected to reach their most acute stage 
during the first half of 1943 and from then on gradual 
improvement is expected on many items—unless the 
Allied Nations’ position in the war should take a turn 
for the worse. 

Meanwhile, at Washington, in certain quarters there 
is continuous agitation for a government-operated chain 
of super warehouses throughout the country. It is 
proposed that existing retail and wholesale stocks should 
be put under one roof and distributed by a government 
agency. Proponents of the plan contend that it would 
save vast quantities of materials by eliminating needless 
duplications, would save the government money on all 
its purchases, release more man power far war purposes. 

Donald Nelson, in projecting the possibility that such 
a plan may be carried out, suggested the creation of 
some financial pool out of which to compensate retailers 
and wholesalers who have suffered losses by reason of 
curtailment. 

\t any rate the matter will bear close watching. 


* 


National Wholesalers’ War Conference ;.:: 


is we go to press news comes that the Management 
Committee of the National Electrical Wholesalers Asso- 
lation expects to call a War Conference, to be held at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. during the week oi 
May 24th 1943. 

This war conference will take the place of the annual 
May meeting of the Association, that generally has 
been held at Hot Springs, Va. Inaccessibility of Hot 
Springs and other war-time considerations made it 


lesirable to select Buffalo. 





* 


Salesmen’s Co-op A recent issue of Sales Man- 


ment reports that salesmen traveling out of Wausau, 
Wis., have informally they call a 
Cooperative Riders Club; the object being to save gas 
and tires by having every salesman who travels by 
‘ar carry a full load of fellow knights-of-the-grip. 

n some respects the proposed plan equals that, used 


organized what 
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by war workers going back and forth, each “member” 
sharing his car with a given group for equal periods 
of time. 

They have established certain rules for “admission” ; 
a questionnaire must be filled out ; efforts will be made 
to avoid riders with competing or overlapping lines in 
the same travel group. It is reported that over 200 
boards, where “Riders Wanted” and “Ride Wanted” 
notices may be posted. 

Well—maybe it'll work. 


* 


Low Water Slack That’s what coast fishermen 


call that brief period, between the time when the ebb 
tide stops flowing “out” and flood tide begins to run. It 
appears that production of civilian goods has hit that 
“low water slack” period. 

At a press conference, held late in January 1943, 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of WPB, said: “I haven't 
any evidence yet that we’ve gone too far, (in trimming 
production of civilian goods) but I also have the feeling 
that not much more in the way of worthwhile savings 
of materials for war production can be made by further 
cuts in the amount of raw materials earmarked for 
civilian use.” 

When a business has been put on a toboggan, unwill- 
ingly, but in the interest of our war effort, it’s nice to 
find a good reason for feeling that its hit bottom— 
deepest ebb—‘‘low water slack.” Now if we only knew 
when flood tide will again begin to run. 


* 


Idle Motors Another war-time job that salesmen, 
service engineers, expediters, can do to help speed our 
war effort is—seeing that idle motors, wherever found 
will be put to work. 

The War Production L-221 


expressly to encourage maximum use of existing motors 


Board issued Order 
and to prevent the purchase of new motors for use in 
plants, where suitable motors might be found standing 
idle and not used for war production work. 


WPB urges that idle motors everywhere should be 
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Dust - tight Panclloarde 
ax a MUST 
in dust-laden atmospheres 


Guard against explosions that might be 
set off by exposed arcs. Play safe! Install 


A) DUST-TIGHT PANELBOARDS 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., have 
approved them for ‘‘Class II, Groups F and 
G, Hazardous Locations.’ They are ideal 
equipment in atmospheres containing car- 
bon black, coal or coke dust, or grain dust. 
In shell loading plants, coal mines, coal 
processing plants and grain mills, they are 
proving a vital protection. 

Instead of the usual steel front with door, 
this panelboard has a solid steel front plate, 
gasketed all ‘round, and secured with screws 
to the extra wide box flange. It is further 
rendered dust-tight with welded hubs for 
conduit outlets, welded box-corners, and han- 
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dle bushings riveted directly to the steel cover 2“ 
plate. External mounting brackets are pro- Fix 
vided to maintain the dust-tight construction. Pri 
The circuits are externally operable by a : : 
Pic ha or mechanism of new @ design. The handles ; adj 
light Panelboard and cabinet Operate through dust-tight bushings, and 4 pos 
for al Or ee oe" engage the regular handles of the circuit ¢ bett 
peg yf gtr we breakers inside the cabinet. ON and OFF ; wh 
and cabinet, with wireduct and positions are indicated on the front of the Hs ord 
pull box. Ideal for 8”, 9” or 10” s 7 The 
iy aseetiin acai, cabinet. Py 
The @ Dust-tight Panelboard may be had in standard type, or in ® st 
narrow column type. It is of the circuit breaker type, with either m tion 
the new @ Type AC Thermag or Dublbrak circuit breakers (or 
other types of lighting branch-circuit circuit breakers) . . . Capaci- 
ties: 50 amperes or less, for 3 wire, single phase, or 4 wire, 3 phase 
mains, with lugs only. Available with 4 to 42 circuits . . . Frank . 
Adam Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. Fus 
tion 
Jani 
é Prank Adam t 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS ens 
for War J ty; 
| r1o 
WP 





A Electrical Equipment includes: Busduct, Wire and Cable Duct, 
Service Equipment, Panelboards, Switchboards, Safety Switches, Knife 
Switches, Floor Boxes, Fan Hanger Outlets, and related equipment. 
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either sold to motor dealers or listed with the General 
Industrial Equipment Division of WPB. Salesmen 
who are on their toes can help our war effort by acting 
as clearing agency in this motor shortage. They will 
also help both the seller and the buyer of now idle equip- 
ment and at the same time build business and good will 
for themselves and their house. 


* 


Conversions Continue Indications are that the 


wave of industrial conversions by no means has run its 
course. 

According to a study, recently concluded by Dun & 
Bradstreet, almost as large a proportion of manu 
facturers who converted in the first half of 1942, will 
be forced to make changes in products in 1943. 

Every conversion, be it merely a change-over o! 
machines or of an entire plant, makes demands for 
electrical materials and the orders from such sources 
carry high priorities ratings. Moral is: 
should keep in the most intimate contact with every 


Salesmen 


industrial establishment in their territory. 
* 


Fluorescents Wholesalers and manufacturers who 


have on hand quantities of fluorescent fixtures should 
write at once for Information Circular No. 1, as issued 
by Mr. M. N. Waterman, Chief of the Lighting and 
Fixtures Section, Building Materials Division, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C. 

They will find that earnest effort is being made to 
adjust rulings so that existing inventories can be dis- 


Orders with B-2 or 


posed of as quickly as possible. 
better preference ratings qualify for shipment. On 
wholesaler with insufficient stock to fill a qualifying 
order may draw on others to get what fixtures he needs. 
Those who need financial assistance, because the L-7& 
order has tied up their funds, may apply to the nearest 
District Office of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora 


tion for assistance. 
* 


. — . 
Fuse Limitation rurther tightening of restric- 
tions on fuse sales by manufacturers became effective 
January 21, 1943 under an amendment to Order L-161. 
\fter that date deliveries of fuses by manufacturers 
tiay be made on only orders rated A-1-j or higher. 
Meanwhile wholesalers, contractors and dealers MUS1 
mtinue to ship fuses from: stock for their customer's 
requirement WITHOUT insisting upon priorities ratings. 
lt is pointed out that wholesalers must not insist upon 
| riorities ratings on fuses before selling because under 
\VPB rulings no rating is legally required. 
Wholesalers are expected to use Form PD-1X to keep 
their stocks replenished and maintained at adequate 
orking levels. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Readers of WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN will observe 


that the “trim size" of the current issue of the magazine is 
slightly smaller than that of previous numbers. The reduc- 
tion in size has been made to enable the publishers to meet 
an order of the War Production Board limiting the amount 
of paper that may be used in 1943. Subscribers wil note, 
however, that no change has been made in size of type or 
in the amount of editorial content per page, but that a 
substantial saving in paper has been effected merely by 
trimming the margins. 

The publishers have adopted the new size as a war meas- 
ure and as a contribution to the conservation of manpower 
and transportation facilities in the production and dis- 
tribution of paper. Service to the reader has not been 
sacrificed and will be maintained as far as humanly possible 
in the face of the problems confronting all of us in our 
united efforts to win the war. 
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’ . 
Home Front Casualties war stanposer Com- 
mission Chairman Paul V. McNutt recently pointed 
out that since Pearl Harbor, casualties of American 
workers through accidents have numbered 46,300 dead 
and about 4,000,000 injured. 


armed forces reported casualties of 58.307 including 


In the same period ow 


those missing. 

Undoubtedly many of the home-front casualties and 
thousands of injuries could have been avoided if propet 
lighting intensities had been provided for every worker. 


* 


’ 1 . 
Co-ops Keep Growing ~ report on 1942 co-op 
activities published by Advertising Age says that “Con 
sumer’ Co-ops claim a sales volume of $700,000,000 for 
1942. 

Co-ops in the United States and Canada areseported 
to own 49 manufacturing enterprises including oil 
refineries, flour mills, fertilizer, paint, tractor grease and 
canning factories; also printing plants, bottling works 
and bakeries. 

Co-ops already were “big business” in Sweden and 
Great Britain before the war and they are growing 
rapidly on this side of the Atlantic. Fortunate that fast 
moving, quick turnover consumer items are the main 
stem of their success, BUT with hundreds of govern 


ment-sponsored REA co-ops in existence, the trend in 
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that field is well worth watching. 
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FLEUR-O:LIERS 
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"SPEETTINGS ASCENT UA pout Lore LOOK FOR THIS 
FOR Tavs none ,gORATOn LABEL ON THE 
en co er”. geste ay. 
"REctttCAS ty OR FIXTURES 
YOU BUY 





Minutes count in any kind of 
war work, that’s why equipment must stand 
up, whether it’s a lathe or a fluorescent 
lighting fixture. FLEUR-O-LIERS—meeting 
50 rigid specifications set up by expert 
engineers of the MAZDA Lamp Makers— 


are built to “‘take it.” 


Check these vital features 


Impartial experts—Electrical Testing Labo- 
ratories, Inc., of New York, test and Certify 
FLEUR-O-LIERS as meeting such impor- 


14 


tant points as high power factor, flicker 
correction, brightness control, safety, maxi- 
mum light output, correct heat dissipation 
and many others. To plant electricians, 
maintenance men and production execu- 


tives, that means more than just “lighting.” 





Certified Ballasts 
and Starters Guard the User 


For example, ballasts and starters, the “‘con- 
trol units’ of every FLEUR-O-LIER fixture, 
are also tested and Certified, for the protec- 


tion of user and specifier. That means full 
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SOURCE These monthly reports covering the business 
tivities of electrical wholesalers throughout the United 

“tates are collected and compiled by The Bureau of the 
*nsus of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of December 1942 


Sales of electrical goods by wholesalers in 
December were 7 percent above the total sales registered 
for the previous month, according to the average of 
regports from 305 wholesalers throughout the country. 

This is the greatest increase over a previous month 
that has been seen on the index since April, 1942, and 
appears in pleasant contrast to last month’s reports 
which showed that November sales were 11 percent 
below those of the previous month. 

Only 3 months of 1942 showed sales at a point higher 
than the volume of the previous month, and none oi 
those months were close enough together to indicate a 
trend. However, the increase shown by December 1942 
over November follows the trend suggested here re- 
cently when it was pointed out that sales for each recent 
month were registering closer to the volume of the 
previous month. This trend started in April, with sales 
in September hitting 100 percent of the previous month, 
October climbing up to 101 percent, and December 
showing on the current index at 107 percent of the 
previous month. Only November did not follow the 
trend as its sales volume dropped to 89 percent of the 
October level. 

In the year-to-year comparison, sales during Decem 
ber 1942, as reported by 305 electrical wholesalers 
throughout the country, show 23 points below those 
of December 1941. This loss is, however, less alarming 
than it looks when it is remembered that for the 1941 
holiday selling season, electrical wholesalers still had 
large (some of them excessive) stocks of appliances of 
various kinds of which the majority probably moved out 
under December invoice datings. 


INVENTORIE§ the number of reports available 
from wholesalers at the time of going to press was not 
sufficient to justify publishing an index figure on 
inventories. 


C 0 L L E CT | 0 NS Reports from 206 wholesalers showed 


that collection percentages averaged 73 percent. This 1s 
4 percent less than the revised collection figure for the 
previous month, and 7 percent behind the figure 
recorded for December, 1941. 








The Copper Wire 
that will Hang Hitler 


71nE for Electricity. Wire to carry power to the 
machines that turn out our tanks, our shells, 

our guns. Wire for our ships and their equipment. 
Wire for the Army and its Signal Corps. Wire for 
bombing planes...carrying our attack to Nazi-land 
itself. Ignition wire for airplane, truck and tractor 
motors. Wire for everything it takes to win the war. 
Who makes it? Men! Machines, yes, but above all, 
men. American workmen, handling copper wire in 
its processing, just as their friends, sons and broth- 
ers handle rifle and machine gun on the firing line. 


in the Country's Service —at Our Daily Tasks 

The man who helps get out the work on an essen- 
tial job is just as much a soldier as the man who 
meets the enemy face to face. Work clothes, too, 
are a uniform—and no less proudly worn than a 
soldier’s khaki or a sailor’s navy blue. 


At General Cable Piants, coast to coast, an army of 

men is daily speeding shipments of Electrical Wires 
and Cables that the Nation urgently needs. Uncle 
Sam is counting on them; counting on their turn- 
ing out a perfect product, every time, every foot of 
it. It is he who takes our Company output and 
guides it to the jobs on which it is most needed. It 
is he for whom all of us are working. 


Each of Us Has a Personal Responsibility 


In our homes, among our friends, and on the job, 
every American, every man who hopes for the 
liberation of countries across the sea, has a per- 
sonal part to play. We are confident of ultimate 
Victory... but we must WORK for that Victory, 
work harder than we ever worked before. We must 
put Victory first in our thoughts, in our actions, 
and in our speech. We Shall Win the War —together. 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 





1 Perth Amt NX. J. Plant 





Manufacturing “Plants from Coast to Coast 
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What General Cable Mckes: 


st ° 
<= 2 
a 
Telephone and signal wire for the 
Army — miles of it. 
x 
Wire for military use from Iceland 
to New Caledonia, and at all points 
between—north, south, east and west. 


Welding cable for tens of thousands 
of workers at tank arsenals, ship- 
yards,and war industries everywhere. 


Power cables to keep the wheels of 
war industry turning. 


Shipboard cables for every service 
from lowest stokehold to mast-head 
crow’'s nest. 


Ignition wires, coil windings, and 
service wires for automotive equip- 
ment, airplanes and every other thing 
that’s gasoline motor cr:ven. 
x 

Wire for essential industry, wire for 
defense worker's homes, powe= wires, 
liehting wires, big cables, tiny strands 

everything for electricity, and all 


of it for WAR! 


BARE AND INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPO 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS for DECEMBER, 1942 
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‘hk WELL-BALANCED spread of sales gains through- trial output under the Defense and War Programs. duct 
out all but 2 groups of states is reflected in a regional Another interesting observation is that in the Pacific Proc 
analysis of the 7 percent gain made by wholesalers in region, which has the largest number of new plants, ra 
December over the month of November. Regional wholesalers have maintained a volume through Decem- ag 
increases over the previous month ranged from 4 to 18 ber 1942 that is only slightly below the volume of the pres 
percent, while only 2 regions showed losses. same month of last year. This fact seems to support the obta 
Most evident in these month to month increases, theory that when most of the plants in a territory are N 
were regions 6 and 7, the East South and West South operated on a 3-shift, 24 hours per day basis, main depa 
Central States, where wholesalers reported sales in tenance requirements are an important factor in keep- idea 
December at 14 and 18 percent, respectively, above the ing up sales volume for wholesalers. This demand offsets a | 
November levels. These regions have been holding up the drop in volume those wholesalers would normally oy 
well in recent months, but were not the out-standing suffer when the new construction, which originally it di 
groups in comparisons of month to month sales gains. built up their high level of sales volume, is completed. thers 
In contrast, the New England and Pacific Coast This theory is substantiated further by the fact that wha 
regions, which during the defense and war production December 1942, sales, when compared with December chan 
period generally have been ahead of the national aver- 1941 volume, maintained approximately the same level In 
age, show figures for December which are, in one case in the New England area with its majority of old fac- vails 
equal with, and in the other below the national figure tories, as in the Pacific states where most of the war se 
for that month. factories are new construction. Wing 
In comparison with December 1941, which stands as Once more the number of reports on inventories that 
one of the peak months in the period when the war received from wholesalers was insufficient to justify ev 
program was shifted into high gear, December 1942 any conclusion on a nationwide basis. as 
shows one region, the Middle Atlantic, with an increase However, tabulation of available reports indicates an ul 
of 3 percent, while the rest of the regions report losses exceptionally large range between different regions of! 
from 8 percent. the country. It is very evident that wholesalers in the ; 
One of the interesting factors noted, is that the great- central sections of the country were much slower to take Pr 
est losses in sales, when compared with December 1941 advantage of WPB machinery for supplying wholesalers os 
were registered in those regions that already were to a with replacement stocks, with the result that, within the hi 
greater or lesser degree, important industrial regions last 60 to 90 days, many have found themselves witl on 
when the Defense Program was inaugurated. These depleted inventories of copper wire, fittings, and some ‘ica 
apparently needed a lesser amount of materials in other items which are highly essential in servicing wa W 
order to prepare for and maintain maximum indus production plants and military needs 
Pebr 
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WPB's New Distributor Set-Up 
Involves Drastic Changes 


Revamped organizational structure, new executives, vital 


changes in procedure, moving, are part of “present” com- 


ing from WPB for Distributors’ Branch’s first birthday 


WASHINGTON, D. 
tributors’ Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board is being subjected to a 
process of reorganization, that has al- 
ready caused significant changes in 
personnel and may eventually result 
in important changes of procedure, 
presumably all for the 
obtaining greater efficiency. 

No one, either within or without the 
department, seems to have any definite 
idea as to who or what is responsible 
for the young earthquake that hit the 
Distributors’ Division early in Decem 
ber. However, everybody knows that 
it did hit, and hit hard, and since then 
there has been much speculation as to 
what may finally evolve out of the 
changes. 

In some quarters the opinion pre- 

ils that a request for a needed in- 
rease in floor space for the division 

iy have been the spark that set off 
the explosion. Elsewhere it is thought 
that the re-shuffing was more or less 
evitable and that the only question 
as when it would happen and what 
uld come out of it. 


Personnel Changes 


From the standpoint of electrical 
holesalers the most significant resig 
itions were those of Linford C. 
Vhite, Chief of the Distributors’ Divi 
mn and C. McKew Parr, Senior Elec- 
ical Consultant. 

While the reorganized set-up, as it 
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appears to shape up at this writing, 
does not provide for any executive po- 
sition with a title similar to that car- 
ried by Mr. White, it is indeed fortu- 
nate for electrical wholesalers that 
the man who has been appointed to 
head-up the entire new organization 
spent practically his entire life in the 
electrical industry. 

Mr. Nathaniel G. Symonds, newly 
appointed director of the branch, by 
which the WPB matters that concern 


g to gevr 
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various wholesalers of “hard goods” 
will be handled, spent practically his 
entire business life in the Westing- 
house organization, his last post being 
that of vice president and general 
salesmanager. 

With that valuable background oi 
experience, Mr. Symonds obviously is 
completely familiar with the place that 
the wholesaler occupies in the dis- 
tribution of electrical and industrial 
supplies and therefore may be expected 
to handle their war-time problems with 
sympathetic understanding. 

Equally fortunate for 
wholesalers is the fact that the new 
chief, who will head up the entire 
Wholesale and Retail Trade Division, 
covering both “hard” and “soft” goods, 
also was drawn from the electrical! 
industry. 

Mr. John Hurley, until recently 
one of the executives of the 1900 
Washer Company, is thoroughly fami- 
liar with wholesalers’ functions and 
the many operating problems that have 
arisen as the result of materials short- 


electrical 


RETIRING OFFICERS OF DISTRIBUTORS’ DIVISION 





Linford C. White, Chief Distrikutors’ 


Division 





C. McKew Parr, Senior Electrical 


Consultant 









Easy to get— 
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materials 


Easy to install 
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GLASS REFLECTORS 


SHARPEN VISION FOR FASTER WORK 


The smooth, controlled light from “X-Ray” Reflectors makes for speed, 
safety and accuracy with fewer rejections and less fatigue. Readily avail- 
able, “X-Ray” Reflectors are made of highest quality silvered glass—the 
most efficient reflecting surface in commercial use. 

There are “X-Ray” Reflectors to accommodate from 100-watt to 1500-watt 
incandescent lamps and the 400-watt Mercury Vapor — The larger 
reflectors are for general high and low bay lighting and the smaller for 
local lighting such as over benches and in laboratories. 

Our new industrial lighting booklet, Serial 2130, describes these units fully. 
Write us or your Curtis representative for a few extra copies to pass out 
to your best prospects. 


COIS EUGENNONEs WNC. 
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ages, priorities and other government 
regulations. Furthermore his experi- 
ence with Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, which brought him into direct 
contact with nationwide wholesale and 
retail operations may be expected to 
prove a valuable asset in his handling 
of the many questions that he will have 
to settle in his new and highly im- 
portant post. 


The New Set-Up 


Under the plan that is now being put 
into effect, ail wholesalers’ priorities 
operations will be handled within the 
Bureau of Consumer Goods, of which 
Louis Greenleaf is the Chief. 

Part of that bureau will be the 
Wholesale and Retail Trades Division 
of which Mr. Hurley is the chief. 
Within this division will be two 
branches, that which will handle “soft” 
goods with Dr. Eaton Read as director, 
and the “hard” goods branch which 
Mr. Symonds will head up as director. 

Then within that “hard” 
branch it is expected to establish sepa- 
rate sections for automotive, electrical, 
hardware and industrial supplies re- 
spectively, each to have its staff of 
consultants and processors for expe- 
diting the flow of essential materials 
to the wholesalers in those fields. 


goods 


Threatening to Move 


While the changes in organization 
and personnel of the Distributors’ an- 
chorage within WPB came as a shock 
to many who are active in the trades 
involved, individual “hard” 
wholesalers and associations were at 
first not seriously disturbed over the 
effect of these changes on their future 
place within our war economy. 

However, much concern has been 
registered, since it was announced 
that WPB is giving serious thought to 
moving the entire Wholesale and Re- 
tail Trades Division, now located at 
462 Indiana Avenue, out of Washing 
ton to New York. 

Those familiar with the efforts that 
have been required constantly to meet 
the reasonable needs of wholesalers 
throughout the country, point out that 
daily contact with various branches of 
WPB is almost indispensable to efh- 
cient and speedy functioning of th« 
branch that serves the wholesaling 
They contend, furthermore, 
that removal to New York soon would 
esult in a slowing up of the flow 
f replacement stocks to warehouses 
ind thereby make it difficult for whole- 
alers to supply war production plants 
vith the materials they need to keep 
the wheels turning. 

In some quarters the suggestion was 
voiced that if it is necessary to do 
some moving, the “soft” goods branch 
might quite properly be moved to New 
York, not only because the industry 
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and trades there involved already cen- 
ter in that city, but also because those 
trades need contact with only a few 
of the different war-time agencies. 

In contrast, the many and varied 
products covered by the “hard” goods 
branch involve the use of many differ- 
ent critical materials and, so it was 
pointed out if the industries concerned 
are to serve the war effort to the ut- 
most, those handling these priorities 
problems must be able to gain quick 
access to officials of the rubber, the 
copper, the steel and other materials 
divisions of WPB, something that 
would be impossible if this branch is 
removed to New York. 

Meanwhile many of the electrical 
wholesalers who have been working 
within or with the Distributors’ Divi- 
sion, as constituted up to now, have 
expressed regret that Messrs. White 
and Parr found it impossible to remain 
away longer from their own businesses 
without inviting serious consequences. 

Those who are familiar with the 
evolution of the various war agencies 
in Washington generally have given 
Mr. White credit for being really the 
father of the distributors’ set-up. He 
went to Washington as Dollar-a-Year 


man late in 1941 when no operating 
plan, nor organization was in exist- 
ence. Under his leadership, the Dis- 
tributors’ Branch, as it was first 
known, grew steadily, until a year later 
it commanded a large staff of experts 
in the automotive, electrical, hardware, 
industrial supplies and other whole- 
saling lines. Its operations increased 
from the handling of a few priorities 
problems per day, until the system and 
organization, created from scratch, was 
handling hundred PD-1X 
clearances daily. 

Mr. Parr also “joined up” as Dollar- 
a-Year man late in 1941. As Senior 
Electrical Consultant he was instru- 
mental in inaugurating many of the 
processes and plans that were found 
helpful in handling the particular prob- 
lems of electrical wholesalers that have 
been arising constantly due to the fact 
that electrical products involve the use 
of so many different critical materials. 

Mr. Parr’s decision to resign was 
speeded further when he was elected 
to the Connecticut State Legislature, 
which meant that under the Hatch 
law he became ineligible for Federal 
office as soon as he was sworn in as 
member of a State Legislature. 


several 


Mid-West Wholesalers Meet— 
Discuss Priorities Problems 


Big attendance and keen interest mark Chicago meeting 


between WPB officials 


CHICAGO—More than 150 electrical 
wholesalers from nine important Mid- 
Western states gathered in the large 
assembly rooms of the Chicago Electric 
\ssociation Wednesday, January 13, 
1943, to obtain from officials of the 
War Production Board and its Dis- 
tributors’ Division first hand informa- 
tion on various priorities problems. 

Sponsored by the Chicago Electrical 
Wholesalers Association under its 
managing director, veteran wholesaler 
A. J. McGivern, the meeting was or- 
ganized at the urgent request of mem- 
bers who had felt for sometime that 
they wanted some official from the 
Distributors’ Division to come and 
answer a few vital questions. 

With the Chief of Chicago’s regional 
WPB office and Harry Stevenson, 
Chief Analyst of the Electrical Section 
of the WPB Distributors’ Branch at 
the speakers’ table, it was therefore 
no surprise, to find everybody hurry- 





and Mid-Western wholesalers 


ing to get through with dinner so that 
the quiz period could begin. 

No surprise either, was the fact that 
after two hours of the crowd pitching 
questions, and Harry Stevenson toss- 
ing back clear and concise answers, 
Master of Ceremonies McGivern finally 
had to take pity on Harry and call a 
halt. 

Next, D. Lyle Fife, President of Fife 
Electric Supply Co., Detroit, and also 
first president of the 34 year old Na- 
tional Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, complimented the sponsors on the 
fine attendance and pointed out the 
importance of group-action and asso- 
ciations in perilous times such as the 
present. 

Mr. Fife’s talk set the stage for 
Charles G. Pyle the newly appointed 
managing director of NEWA, who re- 
signed the sweet job of general sales 
manager of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts’ lighting division to carry the ban- 
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LIST OF PROHIBITED ITEMS FOR CONSTRU( 


[LON WORK—Issued by Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board—the basic document for practically all 
construction directives. For Electrical Wiring Con- 
struction it recommends, “Minimum type of wiring 
without metal boxes, Individual conductors sup- 
ported as in the usual Knob and Tube Systems.” 
It requires the use of Non-metallic outlet boxes, 
restricts and prohibits such other metal wiring 
materials as conduit and armored cable. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, ENGINEER CORPS CIR 
LAR LETTER NO. 2122—Requires conserva- 
tion by the use of PORCELAIN outlet boxes and 
Knob and Tube Wiring, restricts the use of such 
metallic materials as conduit, armored cable, metal 
boxes, etc. 

IRECTIVI 2 V¥VAR-TIMI CONSTRUCTION 
—"Utilize those materials which are most plentiful 
and which will cause the least interference with 
production of combat material. Electrical systems 
shall be of the simplest designs.”’ 

AR HOUSING CRITICAL LIST—Stipulates the 
use of non-metallic wiring construction (Knob and 





Government Orders Affecting Electrical Wiring Construction 


Tube) and non-metallic type outlet boxes, restricts 
the use of metal in wiring construction. 


WAR DEPARTMENT Theatre of operations and 
Mobilization Construction Secs. XXXII] and XXXIV 
—Exterior and Interior Electrical Work—In gen- 
eral wiring systems shall be based on the use of 
open wiring on insulators, concealed Knob and 


Tube Wiring. Outlet Boxes shall be of Porcelain, 


composition. Secondary rack bases ‘shall be of 
hard wood. 

W PB-L-165—Prohibits the manufacture of armored 
cable. 


PB-L-225—Restricts the manufacture of conduit 
and prohibits its use in any construction except 
under special conditions. 


PB-M-126—Prohibits the use of iron and steel 
material for housing, not otherwise specified in this 
order—except to the extent specified in War Hous- 
ing Critical List. 

NFORCEMENTI—tThe Spirit as well as the letter 
of these directives must be complied with. Viola- 
tions must be followed by proper disciplinary 
action and imposition of suitable penalties. 








The fulfillment of requirements for the War 
Effort has created shortages in the supply of 
such materials as copper, rubber, steel and other 
metals. The above orders, as they affect elec- 
trical wiring construction, were made only after 
it was assured that safety and efficiency would 


not be impaired. 


It was only natural that the need for conser- 
vation should point to the use of Knob and 
Tube Wiring—for it not only uses the least 
amount of materials but its 50-year service 


record has proven its safety, efficiency, dura- 


Porcelain Points thy Wa 


bility and economy. Porcelain outlet boxes and 
other porcelain wiring materials make practical 
the installation of a wiring system almost void 
of steel and reduce the amount of copper and 


rubber used as well. 


You as an Electrical Wholesaler can aid the 
War Effor: by compliance with the above di- 
rectives, encouraging the simplification of Wir- 
ing Construction and use of wiring products 
made of non-critical materials. Write today for 
our catalog and “Installation Manual on Por- 


celain Protected Wiring Systems.” 


Ven Vj IvING Progress 


PORCELAIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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ner for the electrical wholesaling 
industry. Mr. Pyle told the audience 
that NEWA has a comprehensive 
program of activities under way, thai 
calls for advice or assistance from the 
association are welcomed, that cost 
of membership in the “National’’ is 
insignificant compared with the bene- 
fits that are available to members. 

Topping off an exceedingly interest- 
ing and instructive program, M. of C. 
McGivern read a report on the job 
he did in connection with WPB Order 
L-225 covering conduit and metallic 
raceways. 

The results of Mr. McGivern’s dip- 
lomatic handling of a very pressing 
problem created by that order, it was 
claimed, not only wili protect our war 
production plants from unwarranted 
delays or dangerous stoppages but will 
give wholesalers a chance to sell ma- 
terial now, as well as after the war 
is over. 

Because no official registration was 
asked of those present, WHOLESALER’S 
SALESMAN’S reporter was unable to 
obtain a list of all who came but to 
prove that important wholesalers from 
9 states actually attended Mr. Mc- 
Givern provided the following list: 
FROM ILLINOIS—R. R. Byrket, 
Danville Electric Supply Co., Danville; 
W.R. Kiefer, Kiefer Electrical Supply 
Co., Peoria; E. Von Driska, Rock 
River Electrical Supply Co., Rock- 
ford; Karl Boggess, Universal Elec- 
tric Co., Peoria; J. W. Barnes, U. S. 
Electric Co., Springfield; T. D. Phil 
lips, Westinghouse Electric Supply 
FROM INDIANA— 
Farrell, Farrell-Argast Elec- 


Co., Peoria; 


Thos. J. 
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OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS Corporation receives the Army-Navy 
“EB.” Shown at the Newark, Ohio, ceremonies are, left to right, Rear 
Admiral Clark Howell Woodward; Governor John W. Bricker; Harold 
Boeschenstein, president of Owens-Corning; Colonel Ernest A. Rudelius; 
and Ben E. Boyd, manager of the Newark plant. 





tric Co., Indianapolis; J. Risk, Kirby 
Risk Co., Lafayette; B. W. Sheets, 
Joe McCaffery, The McCaffery Co., 
South Bend; FROM IOWA—Titus 
B. Schmid, Crescent Electric Supply 
Co., Dubuque; J. B. Terry, Terry- 
Durin Co., Cedar Rapids; FROM 
KENTUCKY—Lawler, Tafel Elec- 
tric Co., Louisville; FROM MICHI- 
GAN—D. L. Fife, H. M. Hopkins, 
Fife Electric Supply Co., Detroit; 
Chris Litscher, Litscher’s Wholesale 
Electric Co., Grand Rapids; FROM 
MINNESOTA—J. M. Vilett, North- 
land Electric Supply Co., Minneapolis ; 


Walter Stephenson, Sterling Electric 
Co., Minneapolis; FROM MISSOURI 
—Ben H. Cohen, Glasco Electric Co., 
St. Louis; C. E. Vail, United Electri- 
cal Supply Co., St. Louis; FROM 
OHIO—J. J. Bogdan, B. & B. Electric 
Co., Cincinnati; Edw. P. Rueth, 
Frankelite Co., Cleveland; FROM 
WISCONSIN—C. Thalman, Bottis 
Johnson Electric Co., Milwaukee; 
Gerald Lappin, Lappin Electric Co., 
Milwaukee ; Russell Beckerman, 
Standard Electric Supply Co., Milwau- 
kee: Fenneberg, Lovdall, Westing- 
house Electric Supply Co., Milwaukee. 













Wholesaler’s salesman, James E. 
dinner which honored his receiving a solid gold bomber pin in the GE 


Bomber Builder campaign. 
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McGirr, far right, photographed at a 





With him are, left to right: E. E. Cuny, of 


Cuny & Guerber; H. A. Olson, assistant manager of GE’s Atlantic Division; 
Walter Guerber; and H. B. Myrtle, manager of the Atlantic Division of 


the Lamp Department. 
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N. Y. Jobber Wins 
Gold Bomber Award 


By smashing lighting bottlenecks in 
seven relatively small war plants, 
James E. McGirr, of Cuny & Guerber, 
electrical wholesalers in New York 
City, was recently awarded the gold 
bomber pin. The pin, awarded by the 
Lamp Department of General Electric 
Company, signifies that McGirr 
boosted production in the seven war 
plants to a point that the time saved 
more than equaled the amount needed 
to build a 4-engined bomber. 

The men _ participating in the 
Bomber Builders activity have received 
recently two folders which describe the 
various emblems awarded to out 
standing salesmen and others who are 
fighting successfully with light. One 
large folder carries the names of 155 
lighting men, each of whom has already 
(Continued on page 63) 
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AMERICA... here Castles in the 


OME day, no matter how long and hard the interim, 
S the first transport load of victorious troops will head 
for home. Long before we see it, men crowded on its 
decks will watch a phenomenon no other shores present. 


Tiny cubes and spires will appear upon the horizon. 
Slowly, they will rise and rise until they tower above 
the ship in the majestic symmetry of an American 
skyline. 


® As our sons and brothers pour ashore, the post-war 
world will begin—whether we are ready for it or not. 


It behooves us to be ready. 


In a war, it’s a good rule to produce weapons in fear of 
defeat, but also to produce peace plans in fear of victory... 
And when we plan for peace, let’s see that our ‘‘ Castles in 
the air have their feet on the ground.”’ 


We know our men will come home to a land of tall 
buildings, fertile fields and swift transportation. Those 
things were in being when they went away. 


But our post-war world will depend upon how we 
use the tools at hand, not upon the mere fact that we 
have them. 


We could embark upon a vast new expansion of in- 
dustry, based upon new production techniques and the 
use of light metals, plastics, and electronics. 


We could foster world-wide trade that would raise 
the living standard of all peoples to our own level. 


If we could, why not do it? 


& We'll muff the job unless we keep our air castles 
tied to the ground. We have the ability and the will, but 
we may not understand how jobs are made and civiliza- 
tion is spread. 


If we hold on to the fact that art, science, political 
experiments, luxuries AND necessities a// must have 
their foundations in healthy industry, we will be more 
careful about doing the things that will keep business 
healthy. 


When we realize that business progress is the 
foundation of all improvement, our tax laws will stop 
confusing personal profit (salaries and dividends) with 
reinvested profit. 


& Profit held for reinvestment is the SEED MONEY 
of business. It is the money a business saves from current 
operations to insure future growth. 


Business will need billions of ‘‘Seed Money’’ dol- 
lars when the war is over. But, under the present tax 
law, they cannot save as they should for that rainy day. 


You hear lots of talk about the jobs that will result 
from the transparent automobiles and the sky-sedans 
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that industry will build after the war, but not enough 
talk about the need for SEED MONEY to turn those 
hopes into realities. 


The practical fact is that business cannot adjust 
itself to post-war production without ‘‘seed money.”’ 


& ‘Seed money’’ will pay for the research that must 
come before new and better post-war products can be 





: built. It will pay for retooling when new models are 
; produced. It will pay for the study of methods to get the 
. lower costs that will make it possible for more people to 
, buy. It will pay for setting up new distributors and 

dealers, and for hundreds of other activities that are 

e involved in the growth of business. 

{ The tax law should be adjusted to allew business to 
accumulate funds for these necessary tasks of post-war 
development. 

4 

it 





| Air have had their Feet on the Ground 


Ask your Congressman to see that American 
business is given a chance to create jobs after the war, 
be revising the excess profits tax so as to leave the 
“*seed money.”’ 





THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


22 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 


production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors and 725 engineer- 
correspondents . . . More than 1,500,000 executives, designers, 
production men and distributors use the editorial and advertising 
pages of these magazines to exchange ideas on war-production 
problems. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books for 
colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 











McGRAW-HILL 


x PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC....330 WEST 42nvn STREET, NEW YORK 
P THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 


American Machinist « Aviation « Bus Transportation *« Business Week « Coal Age « Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering * Construction Methods 


Metal and Mineral Markets « Engineering News-Record « Factory M 


Electrical Contracting « Electrical Merchandising « Electrical West « Electrical World « Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal « E. & M. J. 


t & Maint ¢ Food Industries « Mill Supplies « Power « Product 











I ngineering * Textile World « Wholesaler’s Salesman ¢ Affiliated with Business Publishers International Corporation, publishers of business and technical 
magazines for Latin America, and overseas circulation 
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Today .. every Benja 














BENJAMIN PRODUCTS 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
including fluorescent, incandescent 
and mercury lamp unit 


EXPLOSION-PROOF UNITS 
DUST-TIGHT UNITS 
VAPOR-TIGHT UNITS 

FLOODLIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 
* 

MARINE LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 
MARINE WIRING DEVICES 
* 

SOCKETS AND 
OTHER WIRING DEVICES 
- 

SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 


including Sirens, Horns, Buzzers 
and Telecode Relays 


* 
If you have a problem relating to 
the use of any of the above prod- 
ucts, write the Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co., Product Information 


Department, (Division GG), Des 
Plaines, Ill., for data and recom 
mendations. Benjamin services in 
the solution of such problems are 
available without cost or obliga- 
tion of any kind. 














designed to contribute to the Winning of the War 





By Providing the Lighting Units that Make SEEING Easier, We are 
Helping to Safeguard Employees’ Health, Efficiency and Safety 


It is the duty of everyone in war production 
and essential industrial and military tasks 
to keep in best possible condition; to be 
physically strong and mentally alert. 


HOW “RIGHT KIND OF LIGHTING” 
HELPS US TO KEEP IN PEAK CONDITION 


The personal experience of men and women 
employed in war tasks shows that the right 
kind of lighting is an important factor in 
keeping them on top of their jobs. By mak- 
ing it easier to see, the right kind of lighting 
minimizes eyestrain and thus reduces fatigue. 


War production experience has shown that 
protection against eyestrain fatigue: 


—makes the job less tiring 
—increases alertness against accidents 


—conserves reserve energy needed for sus- 
tained effort and provides additional pro- 
tection against the ill effects of fatigue. 


Today all of these things are vitally impor- 
tant. The ever increasing demand upon all of 


us for ‘“‘most production with the least amount 
of defects and spoilage’’ is a goal that we can- 
not fully achieve unless we are physically fit. 

Laboratory experiments and actual plant 
experience show that the basis of the right 
kind of lighting must be enough light, which 
in most war production plants should be 
somewhere between 30 and 50 foot candles— 
even more for certain types of precision work. 


WHAT IS THE “RIGHT KIND OF LIGHTING’? 


However, there is much more to the right 
kind of lighting than sufficient light for the 
specific seeing task. Ease of seeing depends 
also upon the quality of the lighting, its 
proper direction, diffusion, uniform distribu- 
tion, and brightness. 

It depends upon the elimination of glare 
from exposed and improperly shielded lamps 
in the lighting units; the elimination of reflec- 
tions from shiny surfaces; the elimination of 
deep shadows and spotty lighting; and choice 
of proper lighting units for the seeing task 
and physical requirements of the location 
and operation. 


To provide the lighting units and engineering counsel which will insure the right kind of lighting to war 
prodyction plants, the army, navy and merchant marine, is Benjamin’s major war task ..atask in which 
every man and woman in the Benjamin organization in the plant and in the field, is proud to have a part. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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Selling the Marine Field 
elps Speed “Ships for Victory” 


By Howard J. Emerson 


The important naval and merchant building program has need of 


the electrical wholesaler’s many services. But only the wholesaler 
who prepares carefully can do a worthwhile job in_ this 


highly specialized field. This is Part I of a three-part article 





HI electrical wholesaler who 
can take on the distribution of 
electrical supplies for shipyards 

will be putting his services to work 
in the front line of one of the most 
important home battle fronts of this 
war. And he will be entering a 
branch of the electrical wholesaling 
industry where the priority is AA-1 
and the preference ratings are close 
to those for aircraft and tank manu- 
facture. 

Shipbuilding and ship repair con 
stitute a field that needs the sery 
ices of the electrical wholesaler so 
that it may keep up the terrific pace 
which has been set. It needs to be 
made even more conscious of the 


nany services electrical wholesalers 
















































































can offer and of the time and money 
that can be saved by utilizing these 
services. The advent of more whole- 
salers with marine departments 
equipped and trained to serve the 
shipyards, will do much to establish 
the electrical wholesaler more firmly 
as a vital agency in the construction 
of this country’s all-important mer- 
chant and battle fleet. 

During peace-time there was very 
little shipbuilding and only a small 
amount of ship repairing—and most 
of this activity was centered in a few 
east and west coast and gulf ports. 
Purchasing was more or less a leis- 
urely job based on long-range plan- 
ning of shipbuilding and repairs. 
Most of the electrical materials were 
ordered through one of the few elec- 
trical wholesalers who had depart- 
ments specializing in marine prod- 
ucts, or (very often) directly from 
the manufacturer. 

Today, the shipbuilding industry 


is one of the major parts of the war 


effort. There are hundreds of ship- 
yards, large or small, some located 
in well known ports, others in small 
coast towns or tucked away in little 
known bays or inlets. All are oper- 
ating at peak performance. The 
quantity of electrical materials re- 


Active shipyards like this one are now 
common in many out of the way 
places on our coast and inland water- 
ways today. 


quired for ships has skyrocketed 
The problems associated with order 
ing, buying and expediting delivery 
of these materials in today’s market 
has increased in proportion. The 
electrical wholesaler, then, becomes 
a natural asset to the shipbuilding 
industry because he has the knowl- 
edge, experience and facilities avail- 
able to help the shipbuilder solve 
these pr yblems. 

To operate a marine department 
successfully, the wholesaler will have 
to first create the necessary set-up 
within his office and stockroom, and 
then both the inside and the outside 
sales staff must be carefully trained 
for special duty. The inside set-up 
will receive attention in this, the first 
article of a series. In subsequent is- 
sues, WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN will 
carry Parts 2 and 3 of this series, 
one covering the outside sales of 
marine supplies, the other analyzing 
the special field of ship maintenance. 

The Market for Marine Supplies 

The wartime market for marine 
electrical supplies falls into two ob 
vious divisions, the one made up of 
the shipyards owned by or under 
contract to the government agencies 
and engaged in building or repair- 
ing ships, the other consisting of the 
ship owners who buy supplies to 
maintain their ships in operation. 

Electrical materials sold to these 
yards may be used for shipyard 
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maintenance and construction, or 
they may go directly into new naval 
craft, merchant ships, transports or 
small boats. Some of it will be used 
at our coastal ports to repair dam- 
aged ships, and other orders will 
leave this country for use at some 
unnamed world port or naval base. 

There is little, if any, difference 
between the products sold for use in 
shipbuilding and those sold for ship 
repairing, but there has been found 
quite a difference in the problems, 
confronting the wholesaler who han- 
dles these orders. As a rule, mate- 
rials for the building of new ships 
are ordered in large quantities and 
well enough in advance of construc- 
tion to permit more time for the 
wholesaler to place his orders with 
the manufacturer, get the necessary 
priorities and clearances to fit into 
the manufacturers production sched- 
ule. 

When materials are 
needed for the repair of ships, the 
situation may alter radically. Any 


elect rical 


delay in repairing a damaged naval 
or cargo vessel means a loss in time 
during which the ship cannot per- 
form its function in the war. Not 
only that, but most repairs cannot 
he scheduled very far in advance. 
I’ven when repairs can be planned 
ahead of the arrival of the ship, it 
may be only a few days or a week 

very little time indeed, in which 
to collect an assortment of needed 
items when one considers the cur- 
rent materials shortages and_ the 
overtaxed production schedules of 
the factories that make these things. 

Therefore, to meet successfully 
the requirements for ship repairing 
demands the utmost in agility, re- 
sourcefulness and service from the 
wholesalers, even though they do 
not approach in quantity the amount 
of materials purchased for ship 
building. 


Products to Carry 


Many electrical wholesalers have 
set up marine departments without 
adding very much to their regular 
stock. There are reasons for this, 
too. One, naturally is the limitation 
order which holds down the whole- 
saler’s inventory. The only way he 
can build up a stock of specialized 
marine products is by using avail- 
able priorities to obtain marine 
equipment in place of the original 
material wherever that is possible 
and allowable. As more products for 
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A large part of the marine market is made up of the construction and main- 


tenance of the shipyard facilities. 


This requires more standard electrical 


materials, compared with much special equipment needed for the actual 


construction of the ships. 


shipbuilding need AA-1 priority, 
such a switch is not easily accom 
plished. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment has discouraged the building 
up of large stocks of marine sup- 
plies because they are needed so 
badly for immediate use in the tre- 
mendous shipbuilding program. 
When the wholesaler decides to 
expand his stock of special marine 
goods, he should first investigate the 
shipbuilding markets he expects to 
serve. From them he will find out 
what type of vessels are being con- 
structed, and that will give him a 
general idea of the types of products 
which will be needed in a hurry. 
Only after he has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the specific requirements of 
that market can he afford to try to 
build up an inventory of marine 
rroducts. Should he succeed in build- 
ing up a stock of large fittings of the 
the type used on large cargo ships or 
naval vessels, for example, and then 
find his market to be made up of 
mass-producing mostly 
subchasers, landing barges, or aux- 


shipyards 
iliary vessels he would be injuring 
himself and the war effort. 

Selling Franchises for Marine Products 


A wholesaler can’t set up a satis- 


factory marine division without ar 
ranging for the distribution of spe 
cial marine products, particularly 
those made by manufacturers who 
work only in this field. They can 
usually be found by locating their 
advertisements in trade publications 
and directories. 


Arranging for distributorships, 


according to the reports of some 


wholesalers, is not any too easy 
Most of the manufacturers involved, 
during peace-time, worked directly) 
with the shipyards or through a few 
wholesalers in the established ship 
building centers. Those manufac 
turers are loaded with orders that 
came through the above mentioned 
channels. 
not, as a rule, interested in putting 
their products in the hands of mor: 
electrical wholesalers, even though 
a few have realized that the spread 
ing out of shipbuilding has mad 
such wider distribution necessar' 
and strictly in the interest of speed 
ing up the war effort. 

There are other reasons wh 
many manufacturers have been re 
ticent about selling through whole 
salers. Orders for marine goods ar 
chiefly made up of items that hav 


required a considerable amount of 
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preliminary development work on 
the part of the naval architects and 
some fittings have been designed 
for special purposes and cannot be 
used elsewhere. Hence some manu- 
facturers believe, and they have 
some justification for feeling, that 
the average wholesaler is _ not 
equipped to handle orders that re- 
quire so much care in writing speci 
fication or actual engineering work. 
While in that contention, they over- 
look the fact that the wholesaler’s 
real long-pull service generally be- 
gins after the preliminary engineer- 
ing work has been completed, the 
existing situation makes it more im- 
portant that the wholesaler who 
wants marine business take particu- 
lar pains to get the right start. That 
means, first, to create a_ well- 
equipped and well-informed office 
and sales force, and second, to sell 
the manufacturer on the fact that the 
wholesaler has prepared for this 


task, has practical knowledge of the 
field, and that in addition he has 
many other advantages and services 
to offer which will be valuable to the 
manufacturer in the efficient han- 
dling of his products. 


Office Arrangements 


Within the wholesaler’s establish- 
ment, only a few changes need be 
made in order to handle marine 
products efficiently—but these few 
are important. Primarily, a specific 
location should be arranged for the 
telephone contact man so that he can 
be surrounded by all the material 
he needs, can have ready at hand all 
the marine product specifications 
and full data on the various govern 
ment rules and regulations. Such 
complete segregation has many ad- 
vantages. It permits the directing 
of all telephone calls regarding ma- 
rine products to that one desk and to 
that one well-informed individual. 


Ships like these C-3 cargo vessels (liberty ships) are being slid down the 
ways at a fast pace today. Wholesalers with adequate facilities and knowl- 
edge of the marine field can serve these shipbuilders and help speed “ships 


for victory.” OEM Photos. 
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All manufacturers’ salesmen can 
then be sent to this desk. What new 
information they have can be filed 
immediately where it is needed most. 

However, when a wholesaler can’t 
devote one inside man exclusively 
to the marine department, an ar- 
rangement should be made whereby 
the data, catalogs and price sheets 
on marine products can be filed 
separately for ready reference. Such 
a system has two purposes: 1) to 
make it easier and quicker to find 
prices and specifications on special 
marine products, and 2) to make 
certain that whatever marine data 
has been collected is kept away from 
prying eyes. The latter is important 
because in some cases there is con- 
siderable military value attached to 
the specifications or descriptions of 
components of our naval or merchant 
ships. 


Stockroom Changes 


There is a decided difference of 
opinion regarding the necessity of 
making a separate section of the 
stockroom for the marine products 
that the wholesaler handles. On one 
side is the idea that these special 
products can be arranged best when 
incorporated within the 
stockroom system and subjected to 
whatever coding or numbering sys- 


regular 


tem is in effect. The other opinion 
is that the nature of special marine 
products and the requirements of 
the field being served, warrant hav- 
ing a separate section of the stock- 
room for these materials. The rea- 
sons given are that the rush orders 
can be filled more quickly when the 
stock is kept out of the regular sys- 
tem, and that a quick check can be 
made to find out the amount of stock 
on hand. 

The wholesaler who is planning a 
marine department must consider 
his own stockroom set-up and the 
amount of stock he has left in his 
stockroom and then decide which of 
the two systems would serve him 
best. 

With a market that warrants his 
setting up a marine department, and 
with office and stockroom facilities 
organized to serve this field, the 
wholesaler is ready to consider the 
personnel requirements. The organi 
zation, training and functions of the 
inside and outside salesmen in the 
marine field, will be covered in a 
later issue. 
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These 5 Ways To Conserve Copper 





WPB PRESS RELEASE 
1) /64—"In spite of the fact that the 
(’ntted States has control of approx- 

ttely two-thirds of the world’s 

pper production, the growing war 
fort demands all of it, and more. 
Shortage of shipping from South 
lmerica is a further hazard to the 


unt OT Coppel avallable. Every 
pound that can be obtained from 
very source IS We eded if thr war 


/ dl 1s to be met.’ 


BVIOUSLY 


vation of the nation’s limited 


stringent conse! 


copper supply is vital to the 
success of the war effort, copper 
ing a critical material highly nec- 
essary in the manufacture of (1) 
shell casings, and (2) cable, bus 
bars, and other electric equipment. 
In the electrical field, particularly, 
opportunities for effective conserva- 
tion are numerous. 

Recent engineering studies indi- 
ate that there are five methods of 
copper conservation that can be ap- 
plied in designing electric systems 
for war plants. The application of 
these methods will materially re 
duce the amount of copper for any 
given electric distribution system 
without decreasing the efficiency or 
reliability of the system in any way. 

Briefly, the five steps—whose ef- 
fectiveness has been amply proved 
by a number of installations so laid 
out and now in successful operation 

are as follows: 

(1) Cover as much distance with 
high-voltage circuits and as 
little with low-voltage as pos- 
sible. 


(2 


) Locate sub-stations in the 
centers of load areas. 
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(3) Use small size sub-stations. 

(4) Distribute power at the high- 
est practical voltage. 

(5) Use cable with high-temper- 
ature insulation. 


Savings Per Plant Are Measured in Tons 


The application of these five prin- 
ciples results in the conservation of 
tons of copper per plant. For exam- 
ple, here are representative sav- 
ings made recently in a new plant 
400 feet wide by 700 feet long (not 
very large in the light of present 
standards) with a total electrical 
load of approximately 3000 kva. If, 
in this case, an old-style distribu- 
tion system had been used with one 
large, concentrated sub-station, and 
long, heavy, low-voltage feeders, 12 
tons of copper would have been re- 
quired. 

However, by the new plan of load- 
center distribution, embodying the 
five principles of copper conserva- 
tion, it required only seven tons. 
Thus, a saving of five tons or 42 
percent was effective in this single 
plant! That’s enough copper to 
make about eight thousand 37-mm. 
shell casings. 


Load-center Power Distribution 


Load-center power distribution, 
which automatically embodies prac- 
tically all of these copper conserva- 
tion principles, offers the whole- 
saler’s salemen an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do missionary work helpful 
to the war effort, paving the way 
for sales of associated equipment. 

The modern load-center system 
for industrial power distribution is 
built around the use of packaged 


equipment — primarily factory-as- 


sembled unit  sub-stations, and 
metal-enclosed switchgear. Although 
a comparatively recent development, 
these compact equipments are now 
being promoted and installed by sev- 
eral electrical manufacturers. 


Associated Equipment 


In addition to the above basic 
equipment, load-center systems in- 
volve a considerable quantity of 
associated equipment. It is in this 
field that the greatest sales oppor- 
tunities for the wholesaler lie. 

Under the title of “associated 
equipment” fall such important 
items as varnished-cambric power 
cable, small transformers, lamp bal- 
lasts for fluorescent lighting, wire 
raceways, voltage regulators, and 
cable. A customer who is installing 
ajoad-center distribution system is 
automatically an immediate prospect 
for most or all of these items. 

Considering this associated equip- 
ment item by item, we come first to 
power cable, of which a considerable 
quantity is used for both primary 
and secondary service in the average 
load-center system. In such a sys- 
tem, power will be distribuied at 
high voltage (copper conservation 
point No. 1) by the comparatively 
small-sized primary cable to unit 
sub-stations located near the load 
center, then stepped down to utili- 
zation voltage and distributed via 
short secondary feeders to the load. 
When cable with the right type of 
insulation is used, this means that 
even these larger secondary feeders 
can be kept to the minimum size 
(copper conservation point No. 5). 

Transformers of suitable type 
must be selected for stepping sec- 
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{1BOVE—Busway installation showing 
how power is available at practically 
any point through the conveniently spaced 
outlets. 


RIGHT—Low voltage cables being at- 
tached to switchgear compartment of 
substation. 


EXTREME RIGHT—W orkman connect- 
ing high voltage cable to 
transformer. 

Photos from General Electric Co. 


substation 


mdary voltage down irom 440 or 
80 volts to 240 or 280 volts for 
lighting service. 

The new four-lamp fluorescent 
ballasts recently announced by G.E. 
nd licensed for manufacture by 
ther concerns, contribute further to 
the conservation of copper by re- 
almost 50 percent the 
unount of critical materials—cop- 


icing by 


r, iron and steel, and aluminum 
rmerly required for the then most 
hcient fluorescent ballast hook-up. 
he new ballasts permit operation 

four 100-watt fluorescent lamps 

a single ballast. 

Cable and standard types of race- 
‘ays, or metal-enclosed bus way, 
will be needed in quantities for pro- 
ding power at any point where it 

needed. 





"General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Wholesalers’ salesmen can further the war effort profitably 


by informing customers of these five methods for con- 
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To support the claims made for 
these copper conservation — princi- 
ples, here are a few examples of 
the savings made possible by install- 
ing load-center systems in recently 
constructed war plants: 

More than nine miles, to be exact 
51,000 feet, of 
cable was saved by a recent installa- 


large-size copper 


tion of one 1500-kva unit substation 
at an Eastern war plant. 

In one load area at the plant 1500 
kva was needed at 480 volts, three- 
phase. For the best spot-load dis- 
tribution in the area, six feeders 
were required. This necessitated 
two 500,000-cm cables per phase for 
five of the feeders, and one 500,000- 
em cable for the other feeder, or a 
total of thirty-three 500,000-cm ca- 
bles for the six feeders. 

Distance from the center of the 
load area to its power station was 





serving tons of vital copper in war-plant electric systems 


By D. E. Craig* 






























about 1700 feet. The unit sub-station 


was installed at the load center, and 
only three high-voltage 500,000-cm 
cables were run back to the power 
station, This required only 5100 
feet of cable, as compared to the 
56,000 feet that 
needed if the thirty-three 500,000 
cm cables had been extended from 


we yuld have been 


the load area to the power station 

In an ordnance plant with a 1500- 
kva load, five tons of copper were 
saved. 

In a manufacturing plant, 6,000 
kva load, eight tons were saved. 

In two large ship yards, each with 
a load of several thousand kva, a 
total of 245 tons were saved. 

Two hundred fifty-eight tons of 
this vital metal released for other 
war uses in the case of these four 
projects alone! 

The figures speak for themselves. 
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success of the war effort, copper 
being a critical material highly nec- 
essary in the manufacture of (1) 
shell casings, and (2) cable, bus 
bars, and other electric equipment. 
In the electrical field, particularly, 
opportunities for effective conserva- 
tion are numerous 

Recent engineering studies indi- 

cate that there are five methods of 
opper conservation that can be ap 
plied in designing electric systems 
for war plants. The application of 
these methods will materially re 
duce the amount of copper for any 
given electric distribution system 
without decreasing the efficiency or 
reliability of the system in any way. 

Briefly, the five steps—whose ef- 

fectiveness has been amply proved 

by a number of installations so laid 

out and now in successful operation 
are as follows: 

(1) Cover as much distance with 
high-voltage circuits and as 
little with low-voltage as pos- 
sible. 

(2) Locate sub-stations in the 
centers of load areas. 


(3) Use small size sub-stations. 

(4) Distribute power at the high- 
est practical voltage. 

(5) Use cable with high-temper- 
ature insulation. 


Savings Per Plant Are Measured in Tons 

The application of these five prin- 
ciples results in the conservation of 
tons of copper per plant. For exam- 
ple, here are representative sav- 
ings made recently in a new plant 
400 feet wide by 700 feet long (not 
very large in the light of present 
standards) with a total electrical 
load of approximately 3000 kva. If, 
in this case, an old-style distribu- 
tion system had been used with one 
large, concentrated sub-station, and 
long; heavy, low-voltage feeders, 12 
tons of copper would have been re- 
quired. 

However, by the new plan of load- 
center distribution, embodying the 
five principles of copper conserva- 
tion, it required only seven tons. 
Thus, a saving of five tons or 42 
percent was effective in this single 
plant! That's enough copper to 
inake about eight thousand 37-mm. 


shell casings. 


Load-center Power Distribution 


Load-center power distribution, 
which automatically embodies prac- 
tically all of these copper conserva- 
tion principles, offers the whole- 
saler’s salemen an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do missionary work helpful 
to the war effort, paving the way 
for sales of associated equipment. 

The modern load-center system 
for industrial power distribution is 
built around the use of packaged 


equipment — primarily factory-as- 


sembled unit  sub-stations, and 
metal-enclosed switchgear. Although 
a comparatively recent development, 
these compact equipments are now 
being promoted and installed by sev- 
eral electrical manufacturers. 


Associated Equipment 


In addition to the above basic 
equipment, load-center systems in- 
volve a considerable quantity of 
associated equipment. It is in this 
field that the greatest sales oppor- 
tunities for the wholesaler lie. 

Under the title of “associated 
equipment” fall such important 
items as varnished-cambric power 
cable, small transformers, lamp bal- 
lasts for fluorescent lighting, wire 
raceways, voltage regulators, and 
cable. A customer who is installing 
aload-center distribution system is 
automatically an immediate prospect 
for most or all of these items. 

Considering this associated equip- 
ment item by item, we come first to 
power cable, of which a considerable 
quantity is used for both primary 
and secondary service in the average 
load-center system. In such a sys- 
tem, power will be distribuied at 
high voltage (copper conservation 
point No. 1) by the comparatively 
small-sized primary cable to unit 
sub-stations located near the load 
center, then stepped down to utili- 
zation voltage and distributed via 
short secondary feeders to the load. 
When cable with the right type of 
insulation is used, this means that 
even these larger secondary feeders 
can be kept to the minimum size 
(copper conservation point No. 5). 

Transformers of suitable type 
must be selected for stepping sec- 
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{BOVE—Busway installation 
how power is available at practically 
any point through the conveniently spaced 
outlets. 


showing 


RIGHT—Low voltage cables being at- 
tached to switchgear compartment of 
substation, 


EXTREME RIGHT—W orkman connect- 
ing high voltage cable to 
transformer. 

Photos from General Electric Co. 


substation 





ndary voltage down from 440 ot 
$80 volts to 240 or 280 volts for 
lighting service. 

The new four-lamp fluorescent 
ballasts recently announced by G.E. 
ind licensed for manuiacture by 
ther concerns, contribute further to 
the conservation of copper by re 
lucing by almost 50 percent the 
unount of critical materials—cop 
‘r, iron and steel, and aluminum 
rmerly required for the then most 
hcient fluorescent ballast hook-up. 


he new ballasts permit operation 
four 100-watt fluorescent lamps 
a single ballast. 

Cable and standard types of race- 
iys, or metal-enclosed bus way, 

ill be needed in quantities for pro- 

ding power at any point where it 
needed. 





“General Electric Company, 
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Wholesalers’ salesmen can further the war effort profitably 


by informing customers of these five methods for con- 


To support the claims made for 
these copper conservation princi- 
ples, here are a few examples of 
the savings made possible by install- 
ing load-center systems in recently 
constructed war plants : 

More than nine miles, to be exact 
51,000 feet, of 
cable was saved by a recent installa- 


large-size copper 


tion of one 1500-kva unit substation 
at an Eastern war plant. 

In one load area at the plant 1500 
kva was needed at 480 volts, three- 
For the best spot-load dis- 
tribution in the area, six feeders 
required. This necessitated 
two 500,000-cm cables per phase for 
five of the feeders, and one 500,000- 
cm cable for the other feeder, or a 
total of thirty-three 500,000-cm ca- 
bles for the six feeders. 

Distance from the center of the 
load area to its power station was 


phase. 


were 
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about 1700 feet. The unit sub-station 


was installed at the load center, and 
only three high-voltage 500,000-cm 
cables were run back to the power 
station. This required only 5100 
feet of cable, as compared to the 
56,000 feet that 
needed if the thirty-three 500,000 
cm cables had been extended from 


would have been 


the load area to the power station. 

In an ordnance plant with a 1500 
kva load. five tons of copper were 
saved. 

In a manufacturing plant, 6,000- 
kva load, eight tons were saved. 

In two large ship vards, each with 


kva, a 


a load of several thousand 
total of 245 tons were saved. 

Two hundred fifty-eight tons of 
this vital metal released for other 
war uses in the case of these four 
projects alone! 

The figures speak for themselves. 
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General Electric 


WIRING 
MATERIALS 


For Maintenance 


Help Distributor Salesmen 
Aid The War Effort 








Distributor salesmen selling G-E 
wiring materials can help customers 
keep war purpose wiring systems ade- 
quate for today’s loads. The G-E line 
is made up of a variety of materials 
suitable for maintenance work .. . for 
all sorts of wiring additions and con- 
version work... for new war project 
wiring systems. 


Included in the G-E line are con- 
duits, boxes and fittings, wires and 
cables, BraidX, bus drop. cable, 
switches, outlets, caps, fuses, fluor- 
escent lamp starters, lampholders, 
wire connectors, pressure terminals, 
cutouts, etc. The quality of these ma- 
terials is high. They will give depend- 
able service. Moreover, they enable 
distributor salesmen to cooperate with 
customers in aiding the war effort. 
General Electric Company, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


GENERAL {i ELECTRIC 
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The Contribution of the 


Electrical Distributor 
to the War Effort 


By A. H. Nicoll* 





ERRYLE 


writing for the 


Stanley Rukeyser 
International 
News Service, recently stated 

“In peacetime, American business 
provided the public with a magnifi- 
cent distributive machinery.” Don- 
ald Nelson, in conversation with Mr 
Rukeyser, said “I have a full appre- 
; 

maybe at this stage it 


‘ation of the economic function « 
distribution ; 
would be helpful to the government 
to bring more wholesalers, jobbers. 
and distributors into the Federal 
setup to make sure that the muni 
tions are available where they are 
needed, at the right time.” 

Most people, familiar with the 
hnany complications of making the 
thousands of articles of war which 
ve need so urgently, will agree that 
uur greatest problem is to get essen- 
tial raw materials, parts, and fin- 
shed goods to the point where they 
ire needed, at the time they are 
eeded. If that is our greatest prob 
em, why not make the fullest pos 
ible use of a group of experienced 
people who have spent their lives 
loing this very job 





a group which 





President, Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Reprinted, with permission, from Dec. 7th 
ssue, “Army and Navy Journal.” 


can offer warehouses, stocks of 
goods, and trained personnel to ex- 
pedite deliveries ? 

Whether or not a distributor ap- 
pears in the picture, his functions 
must be performed. Someone must 
see that full information and speci- 
fications are given to the buyer, that 
a multiplicity of items are selected, 
ordered, warehoused, and delivered 
where and when they are needed. 
Someone must be responsible for 
seeing that the items ordered do 
the job they are intended to do; 
someone must be responsible for 
credits and collections. 

Most manufacturers realize that 
they cannot perform these functions 
as well or as cheaply as can those 
who have specialized in them for 
Take the actual case 
of an electrical manufacturer now 
operating entirely on war orders 
doing a volume of about ten million 
dollars. His policy is to sell entirely 
through the distributor or 


many years. 


whole 
If no such distribution chan 
nel existed, he would have to set up 
a chain of warehouses with at least 
a half a million dollars in warehouse 
He would have to build an 
organization to contact all buyers of 
He would have to hire 
and train credit and collection men. 


saler. 


stocks. 


his goods. 
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He would have to greatly increase 
All of this would ser] 
hinder and slow down his 


his capital. 
ously 
principal function, that of manufac- 
turing, and would actually cost him 
far more than the small margin he 
allows his wholesalers. Then his 
production would be cut and his 
The electrical dis- 
tributor, representing 100 or more 


costs increased. 


electrical manufacturers, can obvi- 
ously do a better job more cheaply 
than could any one manufacturer. 
So much for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the distributor’s functions 
What specifically has the Electrical 
Distributor or Wholesaler done in 
our war effort? He has performed, 
as no one else was equipped to per 
form, in speeding up our war effort 
both on direct services to gover 
ment departments and in serving 
war construction and war manufac 
turing. He has helped tens of thou 
sands of purchasing men (many of 
them new to their jobs) select the 
right electrical items for their pur- 
pose. He has helped thousands se- 
cure substitute items when some of 
the items wanted were unavailable. 
He has helped save days, and even 
in getting construction and 
manufacturing jobs started by 
prompt deliveries from stock and by 


weeks, 
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FIFTY YEARS |: 


devoted exclusively to the design and manufacture of | 
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electrical equipment for circuit protection th 
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Je SHAWMUT IS THE WORD FOR FUSES * * 
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knowing where electrical materials 
were quickly available and getting 
them where they were needed, when 
they were needed. 

It is true that various government 
departments and arms makers are 
the big buyers today. It is also true 
that they do not materially differ 
from other buyers of electrical ma- 
terials. They must be contacted, 
information and quotations must be 
furnished, deliveries must be made, 
service must be rendered, bills must 
sent. All this must be done by 
people who know their business, peo- 
ple who know electrical materials 
and their application, 


be 


who know 
where thousands of items are made 
and who makes them, someone who 
is up to date on prices and deliveries, 
someone who has a warehouse, a 
trained office force, ample capital 
and responsibility. Government de- 
partments and war materials plants 
are located in every part of our coun- 
try. Who can better them 
than the experienced, responsible 
electrical wholesaler located right in 
their vicinity ? 

Wherever you turn in a study of 
our war effort to date, you find that 
the electrical wholesaler has played a 
part in the remarkable job that has 
been done. In the early days he 
helped speed along army canton- 
ments and air fields as well as naval 
establishments. He has helped in 
the rapid building of shipyards, air- 
ports, and war materials plants. He 
is now helping in the tremendous 
job of converting whole industries 
from peace-time manufacturing to 
the production of war essentials. He 


serve 


has and will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in furnishing emergency 
service on the maintenance supplies, 
nore needed than ever now that in- 
All 
this he has done on a constantly 
lower margin of profit, which to 
gin with was less than it could be 
done for by any other method. 

We give you just three examples 
f badly needed service to the Army, 
Navy, and industries—ex- 
mples which may seem unusual to 
ou but which are occurring hun- 
reds of times every day: — 

1. A complete telephone system 
1 a distant military base... . This 
ar-time order to an electrical dis- 
ributor covered everything required 
ir erecting, installing, and main- 


dustry is on a 168-hour week. 


war 
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taining the telephone communication 
—all the switchboard apparatus, in- 
struments, tools, wire and cable. It 


included dozens of small items— 
connectors, splicing compound, 


switchboard lamps, and the like— 
that come from scores of different 
manufacturers, yet go together on 
the job. The electrical distributor’s 
experience helped avoid omission of 
any small but essential item. The 
complete shipment was assembled, 
safely packed, and dispatched on 
time. 

2. Day-to-day delivery 
stock of special lamps. 


from a 
. An im- 
portant builder of naval craft buys 
large quantities of special lamps for 
this service. An even flow of these 
lamps into his yard as the work 
protects him against 
delay, while avoiding the storage 
and inventory problem of taking de- 
livery on huge lots direct from the 
manufacturer. 


progresses 


The electrical whole- 
saler is always ready with the lamps 
he needs, even though factory orders 
take many weeks to fill. 





3. “57 varieties’ shipped over- 
night. . .. A fire in this plant seri- 


ously crippled the electrical system 
just time when war work 
brooked no delay. They called the 
electrical office for 
price and delivery information on an 
order of 57 items at 3:30 one after- 
noon and at 4:30 received the infor- 
mation. An order with a priority 
was immediately put through, and 
all the required items arrived in a 
solid truck load at 10:00 next morn- 
ing. 


at a 


distributor’s 


Too many people, who do not 
know the facts, are ready and willing 
to speak on the subject of the whole- 
saler’s place in the war effort. Above 
are the facts; each and every one of 
them can be verified by talking to the 
men who handle electrical problems 
for the Army, Navy, and many other 
government departments, by asking 
the manufacturers who are produc- 
ing war goods, and by questioning 
the architects, electrical engineers, 
and contractors who plan and install 
electrical equipment. 


Two of a series of advertisements in which a national wholesaling house is telling 
the nation how vital wholesalers’ services are to the country’s war effort. 





the autobiography of a war order 
that was filled on time..via GraybaR 








1 AM AN ORDER for electrical equipment 
make one of America’s outposts efficent and alert 
I call for 259 different articles 39 individual 
tems not just “parts”. but « coordinated com 
struction unif, complete with all the rwstallation 

wv tools, night down to the soldering paste 

oe. Re 

4 THE THINGS f CALL FOR are mace in 31 differ 
U we ent locations, ix 10 states from Massachuse:ts to 
3 Missouri, yet their mubihzation did not t my 





ective!. Most of theron we 





local warehouse . .. anticipating just such ne 





. 
* * * 


PAPER-WORK DION'T DELAY ME. Graybur 
Order Editors knew how to cor rt 


mply with complex 


priority extensions. They kne to wire for 
special items 


Their “fuilow-up” syst 


hom to cali to expedite matters. 





em really worked 
* * * 
WAREHOUSING “KNOW -HOW"™ got me filed 


apple 





sae 


~ ‘ Nobody mistook PX2 


on time. From stocks and stock records 
pie” order, specified items were quickly assemble i 
* z 28 for PX2383. 
<i 

SKULLED PACKING he!pedi assure my safe arrival 
Bardware 


all were protectively packed to mee 


lamps... delicate instruments 





quirements I wailut the dock at the spected hour 





complete! 


Your Clatet for electrical supplies to in. 
the efficiency of war plants, get the benefit of ¢ 
ties when they go to ane of ( oval 
Graybar can belp you conser power 
od up the delivery of critical needs. Wi 
policy to take edvantage of Hus “? 


Gravbak 
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A BRITISH FREIGHTER had pulled into an 
Eastern shipyard for repairs. Its signaling 
system was badly damaged, and « number 
of special parts and supplies were needed 
by ssiling time on the following day 


THE GRAYBAR SIGNALING SPECIALIST got 
the call, and from GkAYBAR'S own ware 
house stock filled all of the requirements 
but one. The last item on the order was for 
6-watt, 6-volt lamps .. an off standard item 


which » © in the city had in stock 


2 





ORDER FILES in Guavean’s office gave one final 
clue: Some weeks before, » research laboratory » 
a neighboring city had ordered lamps of this special 
type. Yes, the laboratory reported, they'd be glad 
+ to release them for this more essential need. 





AS THE HOURS TO SAILING TIME DWINDLED, « 
Gravear Representative drove to the laboratory and 
secured the lamps... only to discover that they had ail 
been red-costed, whole the ship's order culled for 
lamps that were clear glass 






USING A PENKNIFE, 
as he sat in his cer 
the GRAYBAR man hit- 
erally “scraped up” 
the lemps to fill the 
order as per specifica 
tions. The complete order 
reached the ship in time for 
the 6 p.m sailing 






























The Nugent Plan 


Installment Selling for 














Post-War Delivery—With Priorities 





NUSUAL such as we 
are living in today, are bound 
to give birth to unusual ideas 


ba) 
in connection with the 


times, 


immediate 
problem of winning the war. How- 
ever, when the winning of the peace 
is almost as great a problem, we 
must expect these times to generate 
equally unusual, even revolutionary 
ideas in that direction. 

Such an idea is represented by the 
plan for installment selling for post- 
war delivery as projected by Rolf 
Nugent, Director, Credit Policy 
Office in the Office of Price Admin- 
istration (OPA). 

Basic objective of the plan ties 
in with one of the most urgent needs 
of the day, that of organizing and 
employing every logical and legal 
means for syphoning off enough of 
the public’s currently high rate of 
income to avert inflation. 

$y so doing, it would build up a 
huge backlog of public buying power 
that will be available after the war 
in creating business for the appli- 
and 
industries. 


ance other consumer-goods 


Today the knows | that 
there are little or no stocks of major 
electrical appliances and few, if any, 
small appliances available. 

Today also, that same public has 


public 


more money to spend than ever be- 


fore within the memory of most 
people. 
Today also, having the where- 


with-all to buy, more thousands of 
men and women are ready to re- 
spond to the urge that they have 
felt for years but could not readily 
satisfy, namely to buy that long 
wished for refrigerator, oil burner, 
washing machine or other major ap- 
pliance. 

Obviously, those thousands will 
buy or contract to buy, for delivery 
when and as possible, if they can be 
assured of 


44 


(1) Security for the money that 
they would be paying in advance. 

(2) 
make or model they prefer. 

(3) Freedom to buy where and 
when they please. 

(4) 


advantages 


(Assurance of definite 
that 


them for doing advance buying. 


some 
will compensate 

The Nugent plan makes highly 
satisfactory provisions for all those 
points and provides every possible 
safeguard for the buyer, with none 
than Uncle United 
States Treasury holding the money 
paid in and issuing the Purchase 


other Sam's 


Freedom to select whichever 
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— 
Certificate upon complete payments, 
—the same as it does when you buy 
war bonds. ; 
WHY WHOLESALERS 
MUST BE INTERESTED 
Only the electrical wholesalers 
know all the electrical dealers in any 
given territory. ° ° 
Only the electrical wholesalers, 
as a group, will be organized and 
ready, when this war is over, to 
shift quickly, and switch their sales 
organization to one that can build 
up retail distribution through deal- 
ers for the hundreds of old and new 
man 
trica 
O 
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PUBLIC are 
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for t 
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manufacturers that will offer elec 
trical appliances for sale. 

Only the electrical 
has the opportunity, now, while we 
are fighting tooth and nail to win 


this war, to cooperate in planning 


wholesaler 


for that new era of prosperity when 
the pent-up buying power of the 
public can be released. 

Only the electrical 
has the experience, plant and organ- 
Now, that is 
utilized for providing 


wholesaler 
ization ready to be 
orderly, effi- 
channels for 
distribution 





and economical 
appliances 


cient 
wholesale 
THEN. 

The Nugent Plan is just one more 
vehicle that forward looking whole- 
salers will use in paving the way 
lor greater usefulness in the post- 

ar era. 

To print the full details of this 
arefully thought-out plan 
demand approximately 30 full pages 
type in WHOLESALER’S 
$\LESMAN,—too much space to de- 
vote to a single subject, particularly) 

these days and with paper sup- 
pies being steadily reduced. 

Hence we are merely presenting 


would 


( solid 
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By 0. Fred. Rost 











the substance of the plan by record- 
ing how a typical transaction would 
proceed under the Nugent Plan. 
We urge that each wholesaler and 
every salesman study the plan care- 
fully. Then—if you agree that the 
plan would be helpful: Please be 
sure to your Senator and 
Congressman at Washington a per- 
sonal letter, telling them why you 
feel that the Nugent Plan should 
have their support and ask them to 


write 


vote for the necessary measures to 
make it operative. 


A TYPICAL TRANSACTION 


The essential simplicity of the 
plan from the standpoint of indi- 


vidual participants can readily be 
illustrated by following through 
parts which the buyer, seller, sales 
finance agency, local collection 
agency and Federal Reserve Bank 
would play in a typical transaction. 

Let us take, for example, the pur- 
chase of a $100 refrigerator certifi- 
cate from a dealer in Omaha, Neb., 
during the first month of operation 
The dealer, who has 
customarily sold his _ installment 
sales contracts to the X-Y-Z Credit 
Company, wishes to continue this 
So he uses the applhi- 


of the plan. 


relationship. 
cation forms of that company, which 
has previously qualified its nearest 
Ked- 
The local col- 
Omaha 


branch office with the nearest 
Bank. 


lection agencies in 


eral Reserve 
would 
be the post office, the local offices 
of the Telephone Company, the 
Western Union or Postal Telegraph 
Companies, the local electric light 
and power company, Or the gas com- 


pany. 
The purchaser’s part in this 
transaction is confined to a very 


few simple steps : 

1. He pays $3 down, signs the 
installment purchase contract for a 
$100 refrigerator certificate calling 
for 1 payment of $9 and 11 pay- 
ments of $& each; names his bene- 
ficiaries; and make 
ments on the 10th of each month. 

2. On the 10th of the following 
month he makes his first payment 
of $9 to the local telephone office, 


elects to pay- 








Salesmen, who help in lining up support for this plan among present 
and prospective dealers in electrical appliances will thereby aid the 
passage of necessary legislation in Congress and—Whether it is 
put in operation or fails for lack of support—they will have the 
right-of-way with those dealers for current and post-war business, 
because they have shown earnest desire to help those dealers stay 
in business during the emergency. 











“ .. This award is your nation’s tribute to 
your patriotism and to your great work in back- 


ing up our soldiers on the fighting front.” 


dys PR 
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ELECTRIC FANS ELECTRIC MOTORS VENTILATING EQUIPMENT A. C. ARC WELDERS 


The most complete selection of For household, farm, commercial Kitchen ventilating and attic The most modern of metal fabri- 
quality Fans in America, with the and industrial appliances and cooler fans for homes. Exhaust cating methods is made univer- 
famous 5-Year Guarantee, in- labor saving machines. .. . Also, and ventilating fans for industry sally available through these 
augurated in 1914. for aircraft controls. and commerce. compact, portable units. 
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bringing with him the payment book 
which has in the meantime 
delivered to him by the dealer. 
3. He makes the 11 additional 
payments each exactly on due date 
and there are no other charges. 


been 


4. If some of the payments were 
late, soon after the last installment 
has been paid, he gets a notice from 
the X-Y-Z Credit Corporation 
stating the number of payment days 
that there was delinquency in his 
account and naming the amount of 
the charge for delinquency and he 
is told that delinquency caused a 
priority deferment of 1. 
the delinquency charge to the local 
telephone office on his next pay 
day. 


He pays 


later the local 
dealer delivers to him a _ paid-up 
certificate for a refrigerator having a 
merchandise value of $110, a cash 
value at maturity of $100 and an in- 
terim withdrawal value of $95. The 
certificate bears priority number 2. 
The dealer has him sign the cer- 
tificate and warns him not to 
countersign it until he is ready to 
take delivery of the refrigerator. 

6. When the Federal 
Soard matures the certificate by 
validating priority number 2 for 
purchase, the purchaser examines a 
number of makes and models which 
the Board lists as being in the price- 
classes covered by a $100 certificate. 
Assuming that the make and model 
selected sells for exactly $110, which 
is the merchandise value of his 
certificate, he hands it over, orders 
the refrigerator delivered and the 
transaction is completed. 


5. Two. weeks 


Reserve 


THE DEALER'S PART 


The dealer’s part in such a trans- 
action is primarily one of explaining 
the plan to the prospective purchaser 
and inducing him to enter a post- 
war-delivery installment 
He collects and keeps the $3 down- 
payment as a sales commission. Ii 
the purchaser should show inclina- 
tion to default, the dealer would be 
expected to attempt to resell him on 
the desirability of completing his 
contract. When the installment con- 
tract has been completed or at 
specified intervals, the dealer would 
receive an additional sales commis- 
sion on the sale of the certificate 
itself. In addition he will of course 
collect his gross profit on the refrig- 


contract. 
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erator, if he succeeds in making the 
final sale. 

The dealer also performs a num- 
ber of relatively minor ministerial 
acts. He assists the purchaser in 
filling in his contract and forwards 
a copy to X-Y-Z Credit Company. 
When the payment book is received, 
he delivers it to the purchaser and 
explains its use. And when the 
paid-up certificate is received, he de- 
livers it to the purchaser and ex- 
plains the purchaser’s rights and 
privileges under it. 

Thus this plan not only provides 
for some war-time compensation to 
the dealer but also gives him legiti- 
mate contacting the 
buyer with accompanying opportu- 
nities for building future sales and 
good-will, 


reasons for 


HANDLING COLLECTIONS 


The part of the local telephone 
company office or other collection 
agency in this transaction is purely 
mechanical. It has no interest in 
the identity or performance of the 
purchaser. Its function is solely to 
accept the monthly payments with 
their identifying coupons and to 
transmit money and coupons to the 
X-Y-Z Credit Company. It receives 
a very small fee on each collection 
as compensation for this service. 

The X-Y-Z Credit Company 
must do a number of things before 
it is ready ‘to handle these trans- 
actions. First, it must qualify its 
offices with the appropriate Federal 





they were engaged in financing in- 
stallment sales before September 1, 
1941, and by meeting the require- 
ments with respect to a 
escrow securities. Second, it must 
prepare contract forms based on the 
Federal Reserve Board’s model for 
distribution to dealers col- 
lection business it wishes to solicit. 


bond or 


whose 


Third, it must make arrangements 
for cash payments with local collec- 
tion agencies in the communities in 
which it 
business. 


chooses to solicit dealers’ 

When the contract is received by 
the X-Y-Z Credit Company’s near- 
est office, it issues a payment book 
and sends it to the dealer in Omaha 
for delivery to the purchaser, opens 
a ledger account for the purchaser, 
and sends the application to the 
nearest Federal Reserve Bank. 
When coupons and payments are 
received from the telephone com- 
pany office, it enters the payments 
in the purchaser’s ledger account, 
and transmits the face value of 
coupons, less 3 percent, to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

The dealer who delivers the 
refrigerator in the post-war period 
also plays a part in the transaction. 
He displays the appliance and 
delivers it in exchange for the 
countersigned certificate. He 
clips the manufacturer’s credit cou- 
pon which entitles him to delivery 
of an additional refrigerator and to 
a credit of a specified percentage of 
the retail purchase price of the one 


also 
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With the depression, total consumer credit outstanding declined from $7,089 000,000 
in December 1929 to a low of $3,451,000,000 in April 1933. It reacned a new height 


at $9,720,000,000 
$6,547,000,000. 


in September 1941. 


One year later it had declined 1/3 to 
(Chart courtesy of the Morris Plan Bank Assn.) 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS VENTILATING EQUIPMENT A. C. ARC WELDERS pay: 
Kitchen ventilating and attic The most modern of metal fabri- ™ 
cooler fans for homes. Exhaust cating methods is made univer- 


and ventilating fans for industry sally available through these 
compact, portable units. 


ELECTRIC FANS 


The most complete selection of For household, farm, commercial 
quality Fans in America, with the and industrial appliances and 


famous 5-Year Guarantee, in- labor saving machines. . . . Also, 
for aircraft controls. and commerce. 
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bringing with him the payment book 
which has in the meantime been 
delivered to him by the dealer. 


3. He makes the 11 additional 
payments each exactly on due date 
and there are no other charges. 

4. If some of the payments were 
late, soon after the last installment 
has been paid, he gets a notice from 
the X-Y-Z Credit Corporation 
stating the number of payment days 
that there was delinquency in his 
account and naming the amount of 
the charge for delinquency and he 
is told that delinquency caused a 
priority deferment of 1. He pays 
the delinquency charge to the local 
telephone office on his next pay 
day. 

5. Two weeks later the local 
dealer delivers to him a_ paid-up 
certificate for a refrigerator having a 
merchandise value of $110, a cash 
value at maturity of $100 and an in- 
terim withdrawal value of $95. The 
certificate bears priority number 2. 
The dealer has him sign the cer- 
tificate and him not to 
countersign it until he is ready to 
take delivery of the refrigerator. 

6. When the Federal 
Board matures the certificate by 
validating priority number 2 for 
purchase, the purchaser examines a 
number of makes and models which 
the Board lists as being in the price- 
classes covered by a $100 certificate. 
Assuming that the make and model 
selected sells for exactly $110, which 
is the merchandise value of his 
certificate, he hands it over, orders 


warns 


Reserve 


the refrigerator delivered and the 
transaction is completed. 


THE DEALER'S PART 


The dealer's part in such a trans- 
action is primarily one of explaining 
the plan to the prospective purchaser 
and inducing him to enter a post- 
war-delivery installment contract. 
He collects and keeps the $3 down- 
payment as a sales commission. Ii 
the purchaser should show inclina- 
tion to default, the dealer would be 
expected to attempt to resell him on 
the desirability of completing his 
contract. When the installment con- 
tract has been completed or at 
specified intervals, the dealer would 
receive an additional sales commis- 
sion on the sale of the certificate 
itself. In addition he will of course 
collect his gross profit on the refrig- 
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erator, if he succeeds in making the 
final sale. 

The dealer also performs a num- 
ber of relatively minor ministerial 
acts. He assists the purchaser in 
filling in his contract and forwards 
a copy to X-Y-Z Credit Company. 
When the payment book is received, 
he delivers it to the purchaser and 
explains its use. And when the 
paid-up certificate is received, he de- 
livers it to the purchaser and ex- 
plains the purchaser’s rights and 
privileges under it. 

Thus this plan not only provides 
for some war-time compensation to 
the dealer but also gives him legiti- 
mate reasons for contacting the 
buyer with accompanying opportu- 
nities for building future sales and 
good-will. 


HANDLING COLLECTIONS 


The part of the local telephone 
company office or other collection 
agency in this transaction is purely 
mechanical. It has no interest in 
the identity or performance of the 
purchaser. Its function is solely to 
accept the monthly payments with 
their identifying coupons and to 
transmit money and coupons to the 
X-Y-Z Credit Company. It receives 
a very small fee on each collection 
as compensation for this service. 

The X-Y-Z Credit Company 
must do a number of things before 
it is ready ‘to handle these trans- 
actions. First, it must qualify its 
offices with the appropriate Federal 
Reserve Banks by showing that 





they were engaged in financing in- 
stallment sales before September 1, 
1941, and by meeting the require- 
ments with respect to a bond or 
escrow securities. Second, it must 
prepare contract forms based on the 
Federal Reserve Board’s model for 
distribution to dealers col- 
lection business it wishes to solicit. 


whose 


Third, it must make arrangements 
for cash payments with local collec- 
tion agencies in the communities in 
which it 
business. 


chooses to solicit dealers’ 

When the contract is received by 
the X-Y-Z Credit Company’s near- 
est office, it issues a payment book 
and sends it to the dealer in Omaha 
for delivery to the purchaser, opens 
a ledger account for the purchaser, 
and sends the application to the 
nearest Federal Reserve Bank. 
When coupons and payments are 
received from the telephone com- 
pany office, it enters the payments 
in the purchaser’s ledger account, 
and transmits the value of 
coupons, less 3 percent, to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

The dealer who delivers the 
refrigerator in the post-war period 
also plays a part in the transaction. 
He displays the appliance 
delivers it in exchange for the 
countersigned certificate. He 
clips the manufacturer’s credit cou- 
pon which entitles him to delivery 
of an additional refrigerator and to 
a credit of a specified percentage of 
the retail purchase price of the one 
delivered. 


face 


and 


also 
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With the depression, total consumer credit outstanding declined from $7,089 000,000 
in December 1929 to a low of $3,451,000,000 in April 1933. It reached a new height 


at $9,720,000,000 in September 1941. 
$6,547,000,000. 


One year later it had declined 1/3 to 
(Chart courtesy of the Morris Plan Bank Assn.) 








For Faster Production, More Safety 


The wholesaler’s salesman can sell these packaged photoelectric relay 


units for hundreds of war production jobs because they save time, increase 


safety and efficiency. 


Every industrial 


plant is a_ potential 


buyer 





HE wholesaler’s salesman who 
takes on the active promotion of 
photoelectric relay package units 
will be making a real contribution to 
our war effort, 
for himself a wide and important 
market among his industrial custo 


while he is opening 


mers. 
Everywhere he moves today he 
will find that there are great possi 
bilities for these so-called “electric- 
eye” devices for use in protecting 
the nation’s vital war industries, in 





























speeding up many mechanical pro- 
cesses, and in adding a margin oi 


safety for machines and for the 


a); 
4 ae 








By John Albert Austin 


country’s “soldiers in overalls” who 
operate them. 

Our war industries need these de- 
vices and yet, in the rush of other 


problems that go with all-out pro- 
duction, many plant managers have 
overlooked the photo-electric relay 
and, consequently, are not familiar 

















How the photoelectric device is placed 
on dangerous machines to protect op- 
erators. 


This punch press operator works 
quickly and safely because a photo- 
electric beam prevents operation of 
the press until the operator’s hands 
are out of danger. There is a big mar- 
ket in industry today for the whole- 
saler’s salesman who sells these com- 
paratively inexpensive units. 





with the many and varied uses that 
have been found for this compara- 
tively inexpensive but highly versa- 
tile device. 

Since all good selling involves an 
whole- 


educational campaign, the 


saler’s salesman of today has a 
golden opportunity to build future 
sales by educating industry in the 
photoelectric 


relays. Best-of-all, is, that to be this 


advantages of using 
educator-salesman, he does not need 
to be an electronic engineer, in fact 
even be 


he need not particularly 


technical minded. As the operation 
of the photoelectric relay is very 
simple, the main thing for the sales- 
man to equip himself with is a 
knowledge of the possibilities that 
these devices have in industrial pro- 
duction and protection. 

The photoelectric relay is merely 
a switch that is operated by light. 

The tvpical complete unit consists 
of a projector, which is just a light 
source, and a receiver, which con- 
tains a phototube, amplifier and re- 
lay. The phototube 1s either a gas 
filled or 
tube with its cathode coated with a 


vacuum-filled electronic 
light-sensitive material, usually cae- 
sium. This cathode, when exposed 
to a given intensity of light, is a 
good conductor of electricity, and 
in the circuit it has a position rela- 
tive to that of a closed throw switch 
When light is prevented from reach- 
ing the tube, the cathode sets up 4 
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A light source and phototube housing, 
as indicated by arrows, create a safety 
“fence” for these workers as they cut 
metal in a large war plant. 


resistance to the current and thus 
acts as if the throw switch had been 
opened. The exact action of making 
and breaking the circuit is handled 
by a sensitive relay that is con- 
trolled by the current passing, or 
not passing, through the cathode. 
The relay may be made to operate 
either when presence of light causes 
the circuit to function or when lack 
of light causes a resistance to be set 
up. 

The package-unit, of which large 
quantities can 
completely wired and enclosed light 
projector and a receiver. There are 
types 


be sold, contains a 


available for general use 
where they can be adapted to simple 
mechanical tasks. Then there are 
special units designed to handle a 
particular function which may be 
ommon to many industries as, for 
example, smoke detectors, saboteur- 
detection door 


systems, openers, 


lighting switches, etc. 


War Prodaction Market 


There are many places in war in- 
dustry today where war work can 
speeded or labor saved through 
the uses of the simple photoelectric 
relay package unit. It will be pos- 
sible here to suggest only a few, but 


tl sales- 


‘se should encourage the 
in to watch for local applications 
the industrial plants he covers. 

One basic rule should guide him 
wherever he sees a simple single 











The first step in what may become a 


large market for the wholesaler’s 
salesman selling photoelectric devices. 
This inventor has rigged up a photo- 
tube switch which shuts off his night 
lights when the street light is turned 
off in a_ blackout. This may be 
adapted to factory yard and protective 
lighting. 


operation being done, he should im- 
mediately figure out if that same 
operation might be done by using a 
photoelectric relay device. As he be- 
comes more familiar with the wide 
scope of uses to which the relay 
unit can be adapted, the salesman 
will find himself locating more and 
more local applications that will 
mean not only more sales but faster 
and better production for the war 
effort. 

Maybe he will find products or 
packages being counted on a con- 
veyer line. Put into single file, each 
unit could count itself by interrupt- 
ing a light beam as it passed by. 
The photoelectric relay can operate 
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Shortage of labor and demands for 
quick handling of goods in shipping 


rooms creates a market for these 
counters. 
an electric counter at incredible 


speeds, far beyond the capacity of 
any human. 

Or maybe in a war production 
plant the wholesaler’s salesman will 
find hand trucks making frequent 
entries into rooms or buildings in a 
situation where the doors cannot be 
kept open. With a simple photo- 
electric relay unit in operation, each 
time the truck approached the door 
it would break the beam of light and 
put into operation mechanism which 
would open the door and hold it 
open until the truck passed through 
a beam of light on the other side. 
There’s not much doubt but that the 
time saved by not stopping trucks 
and drivers would soon pay the 
complete cost of this simple installa- 
tion. 


As a Safety Device 


And the salesman will find that 
he has a large market for the use of 
photoelectric relay units as safety 
devices, for they have many adapta- 
tions in this field. The nation’s all- 
out war effort cannot afford to lose 
man-hours of production because of 
avoidable accidents. Yet the 
speed-up of production multiplies 
the chances for accidents unless ad- 
ditional safeguards are installed. 

Every wholesaler’s salesman can 
make an important contribution to 
the war effort by seeing that the 


management of war _ production 
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“POWDERED 
DAYLIGHT 


or war plants 


® A vital chemical of war is “pow- 
dered daylight” — fluorescent powder 
that makes cool, glare-free, shadowless 
light to speed production in plants 
throughout America. 


Complex compounds called phosphors 
are pulverized, refined and milled to 
the fineness of face powder. Precisely 
blended and mixed with binders to 
assure even coating, phosphor crystals 
are fixed inside the glass tube by high- 
temperature baking. There, in very 
low-pressure argon gas and mercury 


vapor, the “Black Light” magic of Fo 
ultra-violetraystransformsphos- ‘ 
phor energy into visible light 
more constant than daylight — 
and just as kind to the human eye. 


More than ten years of independent 
research have made coatings with 
smoother textures a unique feature of 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps. They have 
also brought other points of Sylvania 
Lamp superiority: uniform colors, high- 
er light output and longer life — at 
progressively lower costs. * 


SELL SYLVANIA AND GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS 
FAR MORE LIGHT AND LIFE FOR THEIR MONEY 





*Compared with 


1939 a dollar invested today in 


Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps buys more than four times 
the lumen output and approximately five times the 


lamp life. 


LIGHT (lumen output) 
SYLVANIA 
FLUORESCENT 


DOLLAR a 


BUYS: 


(Based « 


n decreasing price and increasing efficiency and 


durability of Sylvania 40-Watt White Fluorescent Lamp) 
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Improvements take place every 
week at Sylvania. Many of them, 
like the “Mercury Bomb,” con- 
serve strategic materials and 
labor, and at the same time improve 
quality. All of them serve fluorescent 
progress, which is aggressively aimed 
toward ultimate home illumination 
when Victory is won. 


While today’s Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamps are serving three-shift days in 
America’s war plants, tomorrow's are 
being made even better. Make a 
business asset out of the lamp im- 
provements developed by this constant 
research. Make permanent customers 
by selling Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps 
for replacements and for change-overs. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


Salem, Mass. 


Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent 
Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories, 
Radio Tubes, Electronic Devices. 
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Simple photoelectric counting devices 
have many uses in industry today. 


plants in his territory becomes fa- 
miliar with every possible method of 
using photoelectric relay units as 
safety devices. In doing so he will 
not only build good will and more 
business, but he will be cooperating 
wholeheartedly with the current 
government-sponsored safety drive. 

Here are two examples of how 
the average package unit may be ap- 
plied to do a specific job as a safety 
device. 

Properly installed in front of a 
dangerous area the electric-eye can 
sound an alarm, shut off power, or 
otherwise prevent injury to an un- 
knowing or careless worker. 

A photoelectric relay unit, con- 
nected with the off-on switch, can 
prevent operation of such hazardous 
machines as punch 
stampers, etc., until the operator’s 
hands are out of the danger zone. 


presses, die 


Other Sales Possibilities 

For many years photoelectric re- 
lay controlled lighting switches have 
been used to turn on airport bound- 
ary lights and intermediate beacons 
at dusk and turn them off again 
when the first strong light of dawn 
actuated the phototube. Today this 
same arrangement of the photoelec- 
tric relay has several related uses 
which the wholesaler’s salesman can 
promote among his warplant custo- 
mers. The same simple device will 
ontrol protective floodlighting and 
make it completely independent of 
manual operation. It can 
used to turn on supplementary light- 
ing when the footcandle level in an 
area drops below a prescribed level. 

One manufacturer has made 


also be 


available a package unit which is 
based on a customer’s adaptation of 
for remote 


t] 


“electric-eye” con- 
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trol of lighting circuits during 
blackouts. This receiver unit is 


focused on a street lamp and the 
relay wired to operate a_ throw- 
switch in the lighting circuit. When 
the street lamp goes out the lack of 
light on the cathode of the phototube 
activates the relay and through it 
turns out the lights. Although 
originated to turn out the night- 
light in a retail store it can be sold 
by wholesalers’ salesmen to war 
plants for many other related uses. 
As a lighting switch controlled by 
the light of city-operated street 
lamps (which are among the first 
lights turned out in a blackout) it 
could easily operate protective 
floodlighting systems, remote yard 
lighting, etc., and turn on the com- 
pany air raid warning system. 


Saboteur Detection System 


Selling the photoelectric relay for 
installation as an effective saboteur 
detecting device for war production 
plants has built volume for many 
salesmen during the past two years, 
and there is still a large market to 
explore. Not only those hundreds 
of factories now being converted are 
logical customers, but also those 
thousands of still unprotected plants 
that are already making material for 
war. 

Two general types of photoelec- 
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This photoelectric “watchman” will 
protect valuable plans and records. 








tric protection devices are available 
for this purpose. One is a simple but 
effective unit suitable for most ap- 
plications. The other is more com- 
plicated, more costly, but a must 
under certain conditions which the 
salesman will recognize easily. 
The first is the static-beam photo- 
electric alarm. This is the well- 
known application where a projec- 
tor and a receiver set up a “fence” 
of light which, when interrupted by 
an intruder sets off an alarm or 
otherwise notifies the proper au- 
thorities. By using mirrors a beam 








may be made to criss-cross or sur- 
round an area. As commonly ad- 
justed at their least sensitive point, 
these devices actuate the alarm 
when a cylindrical object not more 
than 6 inches in diameter travels 
through the beam at a speed not 
more than 6 miles per hour. To con- 
trol extraneous light and to prevent 
tampering, the phototube is usually 
hooded. 

A second type known as the mod- 











Not only labor, but heat is saved 
by automatic door opening and closing. 


ulated beam type is used in locations 
where fog or smoke may get into 
the beam and reduce the intensity 
of the light sufficiently to operate 
the alarm. This system depends on 
the presence of light of a definite 
frequency. The light beam is 
broken up by a perforated whirling 
disc operated by a small synchron- 
ous motor and regulated to inter- 
rupt the light somewhere between 
500 and 1500 times a second. 

As long as some of this modu- 
lated light strikes the phototube in 
the receiver, the circuit is not 
broken. Extraneous _ light, 
smoke, etc., which might raise or 
lower the intensity of the light hit- 
ting the phototube do not set off 
the alarm. Only a complete stop- 
page of the modulated 
actuate the relay which sounds the 
alarm. 

The wholesaler’s salesman should 
have little difficulty in deciding on 
which type to recommend, once he 
has surveyed the location where in- 
stallation is to be made. 


{« vy, 


beam will 


Illustrations for-this story were sup- 
plied through the courtesy of General 
Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co., Photobell Corp., and 
Worner Products Corp. 











Speaking of Wholesalers.... 
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What Some Governmen() 





By Corrie Cloyes* 


HOLESALERS face a 7 per- 
cent decrease in sales during 
the first half of 1943 over the 
same period in 1942. 
This 
Louis J. 
Commerce economic analyst, when 


prediction was made by 


Paradiso, Department of 


he testified recently before the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee. 

“In fact,” explained Mr. Para 
diso, “wholesalers in the long run 
are not in as favorable position with 
respect to maintaining their sales as 
retailers. 

“Since March of this year, whole- 
sale inventories have been liquidated 
at the rate of $100 
month. Sales of irreplaceable dur- 


million per 


able goods have been the chief 
reason for the decline. 
Reduced Sales in Offine 
“Retail inventories on the other 
hand are still close to the peaks 


reached in the first half of this year. 
While retail 


year have been abnormal in relation 


stocks over the past 
to their sales, wholesale stocks have 
Thus, 
depletion of these inventories will 


not moved so far out of line. 


soon be réflected in reduced sales.” 

There are 200,000 wholesalers in 
the United States who find them- 
selves “out on this shaking limb” 
of declining business. Causes for 
their condition obviously stem from 
our national concentration on the 
war effort. 

As distributors of civilian goods 
from the manufacturers to the retail- 


* From “Domestic Commerce,” U. S. Dept. 


of Commerce. 
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ers, wholesalers have already felt 
supplies. 
\nd with more and more industrial 


the effects of declining 
plants being converted to war pro- 
duction, the plight of the wholesaler 
gTOWS Like his 
brother in the distributive trades, the 


more serious. 


retailer, “he just can’t convert.” 


Extent of Expected Decline 


The extent of expected decline in 
industrial products that wholesalers 
would normally distribute for ci- 
vilian use is clearly indicated by the 
accompanying chart. Here is pic- 
tured the quantity of goods to be 
produced for civilian and war use for 
a selected group of industries for 
the fiscal year 1943 (July 1942 to 
June 1943). 
pared with production achieved dur- 
ing the calendar year 1941. 

In 1941, 
percent of all steel output was for 
In this fiscal year 1943, 
only 10 percent will be used for this 
purpose. 


This quantity is com- 


for instance, about 65 
civilian use. 


Total lumber production 
is expected to decline about 7 per- 
cent over this period. War construc- 
tion and orders limiting residential 
construction in fiscal 1943 will leave 
1941 lumber 
output for civilian use. Most of the 
nondurable goods industries shown 


about 20 percent of 


on the chart will produce less for 
wholesalers to distribute this com- 
ing fiscal year. 


Commerce Seeks Relief Measures 


Gloomy as this picture is, the gov- 
ernment is making a determined ef- 
fort to find ways and means of solv- 
ing the distributors’ problems as 


much as possible. As a liaison be 
tween business and government, the 
Department of Commerce has _ not 
only painstakingly 
present and future state of the dis 
tributive trades, but it has also 
studied possible relief measures. 

Charles C. Fichtner, chief of the 
Department’s Division of Regional 
Economy testified to the special Sen- 
ate committee : 

“The first recommendation the 
Department of Commerce wishes to 
make to this committee is the estab 


surveyed — the 


lishment of a program aimed at op- 
erating cost reduction in the dis- 
tributive trades to assist retailers 
and wholesalers to survive during 
the war crisis.” 

In recommending such a program 
emphasis was made that it should 
be practical. It was suggested that 
a study of progressive and profitable 
operating methods used by success- 
ful firms should be made. These 
methods could be adopted by the 
smaller distributors. 


Two Specific Wastes 


Pointing out that from 50 cents 
to 60 cents of every consumer’s dol- 
lar goes to pay the costs of distribu- 
tion, Mr. Fichtner classified — the 
wastes in this sum as follows: (1 
Inefficiency of the individual firm; 
(2) inefficiencies arising from inter- 
firm competition. 

“The inefficiency of the firm may 
be caused by improper methods ot 
by unwise policies,” he said. “Th 
inefficiency of inter-firm competitior 
can be eliminated only when com- 
petitors join together to delete thosé 
sales frills that should logically b 
dropped during wartime when ther 
is so widespread a shortage of mer- 
chandise.” 
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An example of efficiency studies 
by the case system is the Depart 
ment of Commerce publication, “Ef 
fective Grocery Wholesaling.” Simi 
lar studies were suggested for other 
lines of business. 

The need for managerial counsel 
distributors also 


for smaller was 


stressed. While this is being sup- 
plied in a small way through per- 
commercial 


sonal contacts by the 


agents of the Department of Com- 


merce, a thoroughly effective service 
would require a larger field per- 
sonnel. 


Voluntary Withdrawal Plan 


Walter F. 


Department's 


Crowder, Chief of, the 
Structure 
and Operations Unit, suggested to 
the Senate Committee that it explore 


Business 


the possibility of giving government 
assistance on voluntary withdrawals 


PRODUCTION IN SELECTED 
INDUSTRIES FOR CIVILIAN 
AND WAR USE 
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MEAT PACKING 
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of distributors. He also pictured 
the likelihood of new enterprises ap- 
distributive 


unless preventive action is taken. He 


pearing on the scene 
strongly advised limiting the entry 
of any such new concerns. 

In discussing the pros and cons 
on concentration of smaller distri 
bution units in a few nuclear con- 
cerns, Mr. Crowder declared: 

“The problem as far as natienal 
well-being is concerned is one of 1n- 
suring that scarce supplies are dis- 
tributed fairly to individuals in all 
geographic areas. Consumers, where- 
ever they reside, should have equal 
access to scarce goods. Further- 
more, from a national point of view, 
it is important to plan now for the 


world after the war.” 


Subsidies Is Alternative 


As to the caused by 


dwindling stocks and price ceilings, 


“squeeze” 


only partial relief can be expected 
by cutting out excessive services and 
wasteful practices in distribution. 
An alternative deserving study, ac- 
cording to Mr. Crowder, 1is—subsi- 
dies. 

“Obviously, there will be a con- 
need for performing the 
functions in 
The goods available 
limited 


tinuing 
minimum 
and retailing. 
for civilian 
though they are, must still be dis- 
tributed. Food, wearing apparel, 
drugs, household supplies, 
hardware, furniture, gasoline, fuel, 


wholesaling 


consumption, 


she eS, 


etc., must continue to flow from fac- 
tories to consumers. 

“Should it 
the pressures become acute to sub- 
sidize distributors in order that they 
may perform these essential func- 
tions, that action should be viewed 
as part of the war effort.” 


become necessary as 
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Here’s A Way 


>+— 





to 
Simplify Priorities Records 


Wholesaler’s records can be designed to make the job easier 





SIMILAR To 


PRIORiTy 
RAT 
ne Ts ORDERED 








ORMULA for an aspirin tablet 
which may not cure the head- 
aches that wholesalers’ office 
staffs have with priorities records 
but will at least lessen the pain, is 
the inventory card worked out by 
J. P. White, purchasing agent of 


the North Electric Com- 


( “( ast 
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pany, located in Portland, Oregon. 

As is evident from the typical 
card reproduced here, another col- 
umn has been added that is devoted 
to “Priorities”. This is divided into 
three columns to carry “Rating,” 
“End Use”, and “Ordered.” 

3y using this type of record, the 





WHO 


problem of accumulation of prior- 
ities is much simplified. Before the 
system was installed, it was neces- 





sary to go over all the regular orders Hl 
periodically when time permitted ele 
and then break down every order to kn 
ascertain the accumulated priorities. pr 
Now all that is necessary is to run Th 
through the inventory cards and It 
compile the records from them, a oie 
much simpler matter. 
- ; un 
The system also makes it possible 
to trace back on extensions whenever Ws 
that becomes necessary, since it con- —| 


tains the wholesaler’s own regis- 
tered number, which includes the 
customer order number. For in- 
stance, on the card shown, under 
“Ordered,” P 610 is the order num- 
ber, and 42 the year. 


Two men who come closest to priorities 
and inventory problems at North Coast 
Electric are J. P. White, purchasing agent 
(left) and assistant, R. O. Brown. 
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HERE’S SOMETHING NEW! Something every 
electrical contractor and maintenance man should 
know about. Synthetic Insulated Wire and Cable— 
produced by Walker of Conshohocken ! 


The new insulation has many desirable properties. 
It is tough, flexible and long-aging. It is heat re- 


sistant and fire resistant. And —best of all! —it is 
unaffected by oils, alkalies, acids and moisture! 


Walker “Synthetic” may be had in all standard colors 
—black, white, red, blue, yellow, green—and in 


other colors on request. What’s more—these colors 
won’t scuff off! Sizes range from small diameter 
building and control wires up to large circular 
mil. cables. 


Write for the sample card which explains features 
and lists suggestions for use. Walker Brothers, 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Note—Current WPB regulations on priorities for copper wire apply also to Walker “Synthetic”. 
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T foreshadows a sad day for Hitler, Hirohito & Co., when America’s War 
On Waste can enlist in a single plant an army of such effective workers 
as that at The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., manufacturers of lighting | 
hxtures, 

In cooperation with the Conservation Division of WPB, the employees / 
and management of this company are waging a private war with the Axis. 
Not only are the immediate enemies those uncollected quantities of scrap 
metal, rubber, tape and twine, but also carelessness and inefficiency. 

In spite of the extensive promotion, the drive is costing only $250 to 
$300, much less than is being returned in the value of the scrap. 
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Miller 
with “teaser” WOW signs stencilled 
throughout the factory, in yards, and 
on roadways (left). Three days later, on 


The scrap drive was started 


doe: 


the “tease” exploded with the dis- LI 


tribution at factory gates of a tabloid defi 
newspaper announcing the enlistment Our 
of all Miller employees in the War prac 
on Waste (above). To simplify col- tory 
lection, a scrap bin was located in _ 
the factory yard. Separate containers the 
are available for rubber, twine, tin tion 
(center, left). ws 
pro 

In the first week, The Miller Com- den 
pany’s War On Waste turned in 77,- crea 
416 pounds of scrap iron and steel, inte 
imp: 
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14,625 pounds of brass, and 18,935 
pounds of scrap paper. A goal of i 
1,500,000 pounds was set for end of Cl 
December, and expected to be reached pl 
by October 15th. Above are old or fle 





damaged troffers and reflectors added Cl 

to the scrap pile, and at bottom of te 

page is shown a real tile of scrap— all 

metal odds and ends that will return ~ 

in another form to help fight the Axis. ) 

W 
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/Salesmanship ope Diplomacy 
a Master Solution 





pr YRITY Order L-225 restricting the 
sale and use of conduit and other 
metallic raceways has many complications. 
Let me say first, that a solution has been 
found. Let’s consider the problems with 
which we are faced. The limitation on 
the wholesaler simply provides that no 
sales of this material may be made at 
anything lower than an A-l-j priority. 
[The wholesaler’s direct obligation is 
clearly defined. However, the ruling 
states that no one-half to two inch rigid 
conduit may be installed on any job that 
does not rate an A-l-j priority and only 
on jobs that are determined to be Class 
I, II, III, or IV hazardous locations as 
defined by the National Electric Code. 
Our City Electric Code provides that 
practically all wiring installations in fac- 
tory buildings shall be a conduit job. 

Here we have a direct conflict between 
the regulations of our Electrical Inspec- 
tion Department and federal priority rul 
ings. Our city ordinances which refer to 
protection of life and property take prece- 
dence over federal rulings. All of this 
creates a complex problem, and a wrong 
interpretation might mean heavy fines and 
imprisonment. 

Now one of the functions of the elec- 
trical wholesaler which causes him to be 
an essential factor in our war program 
is the service which his technical men 
render in providing information regarding 
War Production Board rulings to all con- 
cerns who are engaged in war time con- 
struction. Consequently, the wholesaler 
cannot avoid responsibilities in this situa- 
tion. 

In attempting to unscramble this mess, 
I leaned very heavily on two of my old 


friends. The best authority that we have 
mn the National Electric Code is Vic 
Tousley. I talked with him regarding the 
Code provisions that are in regulation 


L-225. These facts may help you: 
Class I hazardous locations are those 
where inflammable or explosive gases 
or liquids are present. Examples would 
be; gasoline filling stations, oil recti- 
fying plants, dry cleaning establish- 
ments, shops in which paint is sprayed, 
ind places where explosive chemicals 
are exposed. 
Class II locations are those where ex- 
plosive dust might be present, such as in 
flour mills and grain elevators. 
Class III locations are such places as 
textile mills where fibers float in the 


uir and settle on lamps and may be 
ignited. 
Class IV locations are warehouses 


where fiberous material may be stored, 
such as cotton warehouses in the South. 
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THAT'S not the title of this ad- 
dress, as delivered by A. J. Mc- 
Givern, Managing Director of the 
Chicago Electrical Wholesaler's 
Association at the Priority Meet- 
ing of Midwestern Electrical 
Wholesalers at Chicago, January 
13, 1943, but—it should have 


been. The Editor 








There are comparatively few of these 
hazardous locations in this district. 

I had a long conference with Dave 
Talbott, acting Chief Electrical Inspector, 
Chicago. We went over the various pro- 
visions of this ruling restricting the use 
of conduit. It places him squarely on the 
horns of a dilemma for he wants to sup- 
port everything in the war program, and, 
yet, the city ordinances restrict his author- 
ity to their provisions. 

Finally, Dave says, “I think I see a 
solution for this whole problem. When 
one of these manufacturing plants wants 
to do some electrical work, the first step 
is to ask me for a permit. I will ask 
‘How are you going to do this work,’ and 
invariably the reply will be, ‘I don’t know 
how I can do this job and comply with 
federal restrictions and the city inspec- 
tions rules.’ Well, I will tell him that our 
city inspectors have been doing a great 
deal of work in war factories and these 
new restrictions provide an opportunity 
for us to contribute a valuable service to 
the war production program. I have re- 
served some of my best men who will as- 





sist owners of factories on problems just 
like yours. Let me send one of these men 
out to see you. He will make a careful 
survey of your plant. If he decides that 
it is a hazardous location as defined by the 
Code, this decision will be official and 
final, and he will instruct you to wire 
your job, not only in conduit, but in ac- 
cordance with our city rules which apply 
to such hazardous locations. 

“If, however, this inspector decides that 
a hazardous condition is not present, he 
will tell you that according to federal re- 
strictions, you will not be permitted to use 
conduit on the job, and he will assist you 
to determine the best alternate wiring 
method to use.” 

Dave went on to say that if a knob 
and tube job or something similar were 
decided upon that he would explain to 
this owner that such an installation con- 
flicted with the City Code and that he 
could only give him a temporary permit. 
good for the duration of the emergency, 
and that when this emergency is over the 
permit will have expired and it will then 
be necessary to rewire the job to comply 
with the city Electric Code. Of course, 
the same process would apply on larger 
conduit, thin wall conduit, metal mold- 
ing, and flexible conduit the use of which 
is restricted. 

This seems to be a happy solution of a 
perplexing problem. All guess work is 
removed, no owner or contractor need 
fear penalties, and there will be full com- 
pliance with the federal restrictions that 
are in ruling L-225. This plan is in 
effect right now in the city of Chicago, 
and we owe a debt of gratitude to Dave 
Talbott for his clear thinking and patri- 
otic action which has brought about these 
results. 


A. J. McGivern 





















READ: What this ex-wholesaler's salesman, now in the armed services gives as 


ANOTHER REASON FOR WINNING THIS WAR 
By William G. Skelton’ 


N the average person’s mind, now beset with the con- 

fusion, heartbreak and hard work of winning a war 
of the present magnitude, one naturally thinks of saving 
the world as we now know it. 


in the development-process of the human mind, and I am 
sure that Christianity will conquer the war or disaster 
elements. 

To the human race will be given many more life 
extending ideas and developments. 


There has been a lot of agreed discussion as to social 


changes, class distinction, etc., after this war. 


the world I like to picture, the world that will be saved ol 
for the democracies, will be one of tremendous 


ments in scientific and skills. 


think it 


engineering 


of unlimited years. 


Years and years ago, hundreds of men 


the long tedious road of medicine, chemistry and eng! 
neering research to give us our present “miracle age,” 


as it is commonly known. 
teur, Curie, Bell, Faraday and 
halls of fame. 
living all over the earth 


men of science worked to attain and with modern tools 


with which to do the job. 


Just stop and think what we have seen since the begin 
ning of our little chapter in the book of time. 
chapter is unfinished and every day we are witnessing 


new developments. 


I don’t agree with those “disaster predictors” that we 


are heading into 


for centuries to come. 


God gave us a great advantage in His teachings and 


However. 
achieve- 


a foolhardy prediction, that in the centuries 
to come, it will be the usual thing to live a natural life 


started on 


Westinghouse, and 
many others have blazed a glorious path through the 
Today there are countless thousands 
with the same ideals these 


an inevitable collapse that may last 


many 


don’t 
modern 
schler-James 


research. 


bacteria-killing 


We have seen in just recent years radium, antitoxins 
variations, 
stills and now X-Ray motion pictures. 

The vitamin discoveries mark another great stride in 


the miracle sulfra-drugs, X-Ray 


Rent- 


precipitation ai 


Ultra-violet, infra-red ray, 
lamps, 


cleaning, etc., and many others too numerous to mention 


war. 


have been discovered. 

The home, the office, the factory of the near future 
will embody many of these features. 
Such names as Lister, Pas- is “we haven’t seen anything yet.” 

Summing up the past, present and future that has 
greatest of possibilities, all Christian people should strive 
and work to end this present damnable holocaust. 

I think that this is “another” reason for winning this 


As the expressi yn 


(*William G. Skelton was an outside salesman for the 


This 


Johnson Electric Supply Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, be- 
fore joining the Navy. 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN at the suggestion of 


The above article was sent to 


Skelton’s commanding officer, and was routed through 


Claude W. Johnson, Jr., of the Johnson company. Petty 
Officer Skelton’s address is now: 


William G. Skelton, 


EM 2/C, Co. 1843, U.S.N. T. S., Great Lakes, Ill. The 


editor.) 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 
| NEON GLOW LAMPS 


for use as Pilots 
FTilem filelier-hae) a 





TYPICAL G-E NEON GLOW LAMPS 


G-10 
1 and 
1\4 watts 








T-2 
1/25th and T-4% 
il 1/10th watt 4 watt 











ENERAL ELECTRIC 
Neon Glow Lamps are 
ideal as pilots and indicators 
in industrial war plants be- 
cause they require little pow- 
er, can operate on standby 
battery or generator service, 
and stand up under shock or 
vibration. They produce a 
distinctive orange-red light 
and have a useful life of about 
3000 hours. 


They are used as pilot lights 
to show location of switches, 
sprinkler valves, alarm box- 
es, emergency doors and exits, 
and as indicators for fuses 
and for machines with small 
quiet motors which may run 
unnoticed. They may also 
be used as test lamps for elec- 
trical circuits, for synchroniz- 
ing any two or more moving 
machines and checking speed. 
Maybe some vital equipment 
manufactured by your in- 
dustrial customers can be 
made more efficient with the 
help of glow lamps. For a cat- 
alog sheet and full informa- 
tion, write the address below. 


NELA SPECIALTY DIVISION, LAMP DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 
410 kighth St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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| the most exacting 
|} ments... 
| they'll do the job, Write for a 





ELECTRICAL 
SPECIALTIES F 


FOR HEAVY 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 





One of the many va- 
rious types of RUS- 
GREEN Endulators. 
Also End Bells for 
use with sheel or fibre 
conduit. D.C. service 
or non-ferrous metal. 


. 





RUSGREEN Bus 
Supports. . . made 
for indoor or outdoor 
service. All types and 
constructions. 


For more than a quarter of a 
century, RUSGREEN has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of 
Standard and special electri- 
cal items for heavy industrial 
applications. All are built to 
require- 
assurance that 


complete selection of RUS- 
GREEN bullletins. 





ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES * ALL 
SHAPES * ALL VOLTAGES © ALL TYPES 
* BUS SUPPORTS © SPLICING KITS AND 
MATERIALS * INSULATING COMPOUNDS 


ee ee 


RUSGREEN MFG. CO. 


14260 Birwood Avenue * Detroit, Mich. 
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Mining—Number One War Industry 


The mineral products of the earth are the 


prime necessities of war...and peace 














HE SURFACE of the earth provided primitive 

man with the things he needed for his meager 
existence but civilization really began when he be- 
came curious about its interior. ‘his curiosity has 
brought us a long way. For the earth has yielded — 
out nt its deep recesses — all the raw materials of 
modern industry. And today, in the grueling race 
of production, our mining industry is providing 
the raw materials upon which depends our survival. 
Our mines and quarries must supply a long list of 
materials without which a successful war cannot 
be fought. 


Take steel, for example. War without steel is 
inconceivable. Steel starts with iron ore, limestone 
and coke. ‘hese are products of mines and quarries. 
It takes power and heat to get these materials out 
of the ground, to refine them and to transport them 
to the point where processing begins. All the sub- 
sequent operations culminating in the steel ingot, 
shape or plate, and in moving the final product to 
the point of use require power and heat. 


The major source of this power and heat is coal. 


Production of a ton of steel, it has been stated, 
requires two tons of coal. Smelting of the pig iron 
alone, 60,000,000 tons in 1942, required the coking 
of some 75,000,000 tons of coal. Pig output is ex- 
pected to rise to 68,000,000-70,000,000 tons in 
1943, carrying coal consumption up to 85,000,000 
tons. At the same time, output of steel ingots is 
expected to rise from 87,000,000 to 97,000,000 tons. 
Think what this means in terms of power and heat. 


Another vital metal is copper. Modern armies 
need copper. ‘This point is dramatically illustrated 
in a recent memorandum by Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, in announcing the re- 
lease of 4,000 men from military service to return 
to the mines and increase copper production. “In 
a single minute of combat”, Mr. Patterson declared, 
“a flight of 50 fighter planes shoots away 7 tons 
of copper. A 37-mm. anti-aircraft gun uses up a 
ton of copper every twenty minutes it is in opera- 
tion. Six hundred pounds of copper go into every 





medium tank, and a ton into the engines and air- 
frame of a Flying Fortress. ‘Vhe Signal Corps alone 
needs 5,000 tons of copper every month for radio 
and telegraphic and telephonic equipment. An army 
without copper would be an army without speed, 
maneuverability or firepower. It would not last a 
day in battle” 


Seven tons of copper for one minute of com- 
bat by 50 fighter planes means from 200 to 700 
tons of ore, depending upon its grade. Small 
wonder that the War Department was willing to 
release drafted miners from military duties to pro- 
duce more coppet. 

But other metals are equally important in war: 
tungsten, nickel, manganese, chromium, vanadium 
and molybdenum for alloy steels; zinc for brass and 
die castings; tin for bronze and bearings; aluminum 
and magnesium for aircraft; lead and mercury for 
ammunition; silver for electrical equipment, bear- 
ings and solder, and so on. Even relatively insignifi- 
want non-metallics, like mica and diamonds, yor 
denly assume critical importance. 


And let us not lose sight of the fact that with- 
out adequate energy, i.c., heat and power, produc- 
tion, processing, transportation and the relative 
comforts to which we have become accustomed 
would be impossible under war conditions. Coal 
is the major source of energy in the United States. 
It supplies more than half the total in normal years. 


The railroads of the country alone used 110,000,- 
000 tons in 1942 to move freight and passengers 
and service their facilities. Utilities consumed over 
68,000,000 tons in the production of electric power. 
Over 135,000,000 tons of coal were consumed last 
year in maintaining the level of heating comfort nec- 
essary for the maintenance of efficiency and morale. 
The consumption, this year, will be even greater. 

In short, the mineral products of the earth are 
the prime necessities of war. 


The nations that control the world’s mineral re- 
sources and make the most efficient use of them 
will win the victory. 











Before the war, 


the British Empire and the 
United States together controlled probably 
cent of the world’s mincral production. ‘This would 


75 per 


have been a most potent weapon in the United 
Nations’ arsenal if the whole strategy of Axis ex 
pansion had not been influenced by mineral ob- 
jectives. Addressing the American Zinc Institute on 
the subject last April, E. W. Pehrson, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, estimated that the Axis had im- 
proved its position in world mineral resources in 
the following percentages: iron ore, from 6 to 46; 
stecl production capacity, 20 to 34; petroleum, | to 


before-the-war figure. Molybdenum, of which the 
United States has the largest single mine in the 
world, is being made available in record quantity. 
Zinc, lead and mercury are surpassing expectations 
in meeting wartime demands, and tungsten, chro- 
mium, manganese, antimony and iron and steel are 
being turned out in record -breaking quantities. 


Bituminous coal production in 1942 was 580,- 
000,000 tons, the greatest in history, valued at more 
than $1,300,000,000 at the mine. Some 430,000 or 
more men were employed in 1942 and received at 
least $750,000,000 in wages. Bituminous produc- 

tion in 1939 was 394,855.- 
000 tons, while the out- 





7; coal, 27 to 53; copper, 5 
to 10; lead, 7 to 22; zinc, 
16 to 27: hey l to 72; 


manganese, 2 to 30; 
chrome, 3 to 30; tungsten, 
6 to 60. In the light 
metals, now Axis- 
controlled produced 
1940 54 per cent of the 
world’s aluminum, 49 per 
cent of the bauxite (the 
principal source of alumi- 
num) and two-thirds of 
the magnesium. 


dTCas 





Despite these gains, the 


This is the eighth of a series of editor- 
ials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


put for 1943 is forecast at 
approximately 600,000,- 
000 tons — another new 
United States record. The 
1942 anthracite output 
was 59,961,000 tons, 
valued at over $270,000,- 
000 at the mine. The in- 
dustry employed some 
85,000 men and paid out 
at least $180,000,000 in 
The 1939 produc- 
tion of anthracite was 


wages. 








industrial war power of 

the United Nations still 

can outweigh that of the Axis by a considerable 
margin. It already has begun to surpass it. The 
problem is to convert quickly our potential mineral 
resources into implements of war. In this conver- 
sion, a heavy burden of responsibility has been 
pli wot on the mining industry of the United States 
as the largest producer of many metals, minerals 
and fuels. In fact, the United States mining indus- 
try began to go on a war basis a year hadose Pearl 
Harbor. The curves of demand for domestic copper, 
lead, zinc and other metals began to rise sharply 
in 1940, and were paralleled by a rising coal pro- 
duction. 

How well the job has been done cannot be re- 
vealed in accurate figures in many cases because of 
censorship. In metals, however, some idea of pro 
duction gains can be indicated in comparative 
terms. United States copper production, for ex- 
ample, is breaking all previous records. Aluminum 
capacity will be more than seven times its annual 


peace-time average. Magnesium plants now build- 


ing will have a capacity 100 times the largest yearly 








51,487,000 tons, and the 
forecast for 1943 is 
65,000,000 tons or more. 


Marshalling the Western Hemisphere’s mineral 
resources, the United Nations have been the bene- 
ficiaries of the diversified resources of two continents 
— in particular of Canada’s nickel and coal, Mexico's 
lead and antimony, Chile’s copper, Bolivia’s tin, 
Peru’s vanadium, Brazil’s iron, and Venezuela’s 
petroleum. With other United Nations contributing 
their share of metals and fuel, the grand total is an 
impressive array of potenti: il munitions and matériel 
to lend assurance of certain victory over the Axis. 
Sheer weight of metal, properly used, will win the 
war, and our mineral industry will have played an 
indispensable and essential part in the inevitable 
outcome, 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc 
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PANELBOARD 








Unit distribution panelboard in drip- 
proof cabinet with shock-proof fuse 
clamps, is suitable for marine applica- 
tions such as for lighting, power, inter- 
communicating systems and radio. It is 
available in 6 to 20 circuits. Panel is 
made of bakelite sections mounted on 
channel iron rails, service 2/2 wire 125 or 
250 volt. The Trumbull Electric Mfg. 
Co., Plainville, Conn. 
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Multi-contact timers are designed to con- 
trol a series of machine operations in 
definite order, automatically reverses or 
alternates in operation a group of mo- 
tors, machines or devices, operates in a 
predetermined sequence as well as numer- 
ous other applications where sequence 
operations are of prime importance. The 
R. W. Cramer Co., Inc., Centerbrook, 


Conn. 
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UNITS: 


LIGHTING 





SALESMAN 


“0 UAD Lighting Units are scientifically designed to 
give highest lighting efficiency—basic design and 
construction features are absolutely correct. They 
are easy to install, finished job is good looking, they 
are modern, weatherproof, and give no after wor- 
ries. You can find the right unit for a given installa- 
tion, no matter how complicated or unusual, in the 


QUAD line—the line that stays popular. 








No. 1184-M 
RLM THREADED ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
DOME REFLECTOR ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


Mgr4. of Jucandescent and Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


32 $0. 


PEORIA ST. CHICAGO, 


ILL. 














AND LITTLE 


$ 
; ... AND DOZENS 
i OF SIZES BETWEEN 


—always dependable—always uni- 
form—Wolverine Seamless Copper 


Twisting Sleeves meet most exacting 





specifications. Backed by the 75-year 
experience of Calumet & Hecla, Wol- 


verine quality is now controlled from 





ore through to finished product. 


» CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


Seamless Copper — Brass 
1425 CENTRAL AVENUE : 















DETROIT, MICHIGAN - 


SWITCHES 








Type FLS explosion-proof and dust-tight 
unilet has a quick make, and quick 
break-non-fusible safety switch used for 
general use and motor circuits. It is 
primarily a safety unit built in a heavy 
malleable housing and manually op- 
erated. It does not require the inter- 
locking features on the cover and switch 
handle. Appleton Electric Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FLUORESCENT UNIT 








Series 36-A industrial non-metallic fluores- 
cent unit is available for two and three 
40 watt and two 100 watt lamps. Ballasts, 
sockets and lamp starters are mounted in 


housing, leaving reflector free for easy 
removal for servicing or cleaning. Unit 
is suitable for surface or suspension 
mounting. Lighting Products, Inc., High- 
land Park, Ill. 
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LAMP BALLAST 





Enclosed fluorescent-lamp ballast, for use 
in aircraft, operates four 4-watt lamps. 
Will operate from a 26-volt, 400-cycle 
power supply at all frequencies from 385 
to 416 cycles. An input-voltage variation 
of 23.5 volts to 28.5 volts is permissible 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
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New ; 
Gidea Cooperation 


elped to contribute to the war effort 


y saving at least 100,000 man-hours Will + hy | f e i 
| innually, an arbitrary figure of time 5 win t e Batt e Oo Production! 





; which approximates the manhours re 
; “sap oe 

uired in building one large bomber. ~ ths 
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| Lamp and Shade Product 
' Production Stopped 


j 
Production of portable electric lamps 
1d shades containing critical ma 
terials has been halted by WPB order. 
n Restrictions apply to all types, includ 
] ng floor, table and bed lamps. 


Production of wire frames was 
stopped on January 1. Until that time, 
| vire frames for shades made of pheno 
lic plastics, iron or steel which already 

ere in manufacturer’s inventories, 

uld be used 

he order exempts lamps and shades 

luced for the Army, Navy, Mari- 
ime and War Shipping Administra 

aaa ] 





nn, but certain restrictions are placed 

use of critical materials for filling 

h rdet 

: al « . : » s 

een Keeping fep 

es- 
xem Robert L. Rhodes, formerly assistant * 
r les manager of the electrical divi 
“i n of the American Steel and Wire f : ; 
© T Company, Cleveland, has joined the The vital role played by electrical supply houses in 
ni Sat Rawle, Winntein CGatlion Vane . ee ; ; i 
ion FT pidge A je a Sos ’ maintaining adequate electrical service is backed 
igh- Les OTidla, V OlCsa lll? LIs¢ 


th branches in Jacksonville, Miami, by the wholehearted cooperation of equipment manu- 
nd St. Petersburg. 


facturers. 








For example, the Oliver organization—production 
men, engineers and management—provides the ability 
and the desire to produce the pole line materials your 
customers need. The line is complete, well designed, 
carefully made and service-proved. Your customers 
know the name and high quality of Oliver products. 

We're keeping step with you, and with the require- 
ments of your trade. 


or use 
lamps 
)-cycle 
ym 385 
riation 
jissible 


N.Y 





E J. CONNELLY has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
MAN | Hobb Electrical Supply, New York. SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS + PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Only 6 Ounces of : | Office Centralization 
Steel Per Foot _ m~ ‘Helps Wholesaler | 


Centralizing all offices of the com- 
pany instead of having them scattered 
throughout the building has permitte: 
coordination of effort and a saving of 2 
valuable time at the Germantown Elec 
tric Supply Co., Germantown, Pa., ac 
cording to a report from Jack Green 


. i 

berg of that company. p A 
Another change has been the re- § - 
moval of the switchboard from. th , 
i in a 1 ] 7 re 
| general offices to the showroom where | J 
; | ( 

| the operator can see more readily the 

entrance or exit of key men. 

Six members of the staff have left _ 


to join the armed forces. Those re 
REFLECTOR local 


maining are cooperating with 


AND RAC EWAY re} 3 | war efforts and have been active in N. 


the promotion of sales of war bonds 


NON-METALLIC MATERIAL and stamps. The company has shared Co 


with other concerns the cost of civilian 





defense posters used in Germantown. 





| 1 
Nat 

WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU: - 
bd ’ Hi ( . vice 

Because this fixture takes 90% less critical steel, you can now keep Crouse- IMds as € 
right on selling fluorescent lights to help speed war production. . ft 
Besides meeting the requirements of the new limitation order L78, Advances H. L. White for 
which prohibits steel reflectors, this new unit also eliminates steel Mac 
from the raceway. Reflector and raceway are made of synthetic resin- Horace L. White, for some years f“" 
bonded plywood—the strongest non-metallic structure—used success- manager of the Pacific Coast area for J 
fully in airplanes, gliders, PT boats, etc. . . . Designed for industrial Crouse-Hinds Co., has been given the J. 
installations, Spero DUR-O-LITE meets Bureau of Standards specifi- additional responsibility as manager of i 
cations for reflectors. Reflecting surface has high-gloss white enamel | the entire central district. He will : Bo 
finish (reflection factor 88%), exterior surfaces are battleship gray. have charge of the territories con- J 4. 
Available for two or three 40 watt tubes, | trolled by both the Chicago and Los § ) oat 
Angeles offices. - 



















This unit may also be equipped with the new 
Spero development “INSTA-LITE”, which 


rovides instantaneous illumination, without ; 
Ricker or delay. INSTA-LITE eliminates the Wi th NEW 
starter and with it 85% of the trouble of 
average fluorescents—thus greatly reducing INSTA-LITE 
maintenance costs. Lighting starts at lower 
temperatures and lower voltage—there are no 3 - 
false starts to shorten tube life. gives you Instant Starting 


Don’t pass up profitable War Plant installa- iahti ith 
tions. Get the facts about the new DUR-O- and Instant Lighting wit 


LITE today. SPERO offers you the most 
modern line of industrial fluorescent and 
incandescent fixtures . . . Distributed only 
through electrical wholesalers. 


SPE, 


, 








NO starting switch 














NEWLY APPOINTED as a Major 





. | in the United States Army, Harry A. s ] 
| Brown, is attached to the Services of ‘et, 

THE SPERO ELECTRIC CORPORATION [MmGMGnnmnoaRI i csezeaal bal 
18222 LANKEN AVE. %& CLEVELAND,OHIO | erly president of Jno. E. Graybill & eorner 
Co., electrical wholesalers in York, Pa. Fnunbe 
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; NEW 25-YEAR CLUB MEMBER 
| at Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, 
| Chicago, is P. D. Briggs, left, who is 

receiving a gold watch from president 
John M. Frank. 





It 


\. J. MacDonald Heads 
Conduit Fittings Group | 


The Conduit Fittings Section of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation has elected N. J. MacDonald, 
vice-president of Thomas & Betts Co., 
as chairman of the section for 1943. 

In speaking of the section’s plans 
for continuing regular activities, Mr. | 
MacDonald pointed out that govern- 
ment programs which may impose 
upon the industry additional drastic 
changes, are underway or contemplated 
for the immediate future. Further 
curtailment, discontinuance of the 


year is done, Mr. MacDonald stated. 


Chase Brass Elects 
Hart as President 


Charles E. Hart has been elected 
president of the Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., to succeed 
Frederick S. Chase, who is retiring 
om active work. 

Mr. Hart was elected executive vice 
president in 1938 and has been con- 
nected with the company since 1924. 
Mr. Chase has been connected with 
the Chase interests since his gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1887. He celebrated 
his eightieth birthday last July. 


Yew NEWA Address 


he National Electrical Wholesalers 
\ssociation has moved into its new 
Major Bobces at 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
yy A. B-2'S location is Fifth Avenue at 42 
es of Breet, which the NEWA announce- 








manufacture of these and related prod- | 
ucts and even the concentration of | 
production may be realities before the | 


form: ent proudly states is “the best known | 


ill & 


k, Pa. 






number will be PEnnsylvania 6-9444, 





‘orner in the world.” The telephone | 


| 
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‘Toke care of those 
pliers, son’’ 














%. 
itis 
“im sities 
CS beer 
y 





HE old-timer who knows good tools passes on the word to 

the “grunt” just learning “Good tools deserve good care.” 
And today, when every tool that can be produced has a job to 
do licking the Axis, taking care of tools is an aid to winning 
the war as well as being good business. 

Owners of genuine Klein equipment can rely on its high 
quality to assure maximum service. Proper care means longer 
life for tools which will be difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
place during wartime. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTOR: INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP., NEW YORK 


Since 1857 


— 4 
Mathias & Sons 


3200 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 











THAT THERE SHALL ALWAYS BE LIGHT 


On the production front all over the country men are hard at 
work making guns, planes, ships and tanks. Tools for Victory. 
And Federalite NTPR panelboards are hard at work, too, 
giving perfect control and protection of lighting and small 
power circuits. 

Panelboards alone, like any single factor taken by itself, won't 
win the war. But anything that helps speed up output and im- 
prove quality—anything that helps get the job done better and faster—helps win the 
war. That's just what Federalite NTPR panelboards are doing. 





These rugged, precision-made Federalite NTPR panelboards are built for service. 
Steady and dependable, they offer many advantages—switch ahead of every fuse 
gives higher safety factor . . . floating contacts ... frictionless snap-action mechanism 
. .. solderless lugs in mains and branches ... giant, easy-grip switch handles... 
shallow depth for mounting in thin walls... large wiring gutters... low cost. 
These are but a few of the reasons why Federalite NTPR panelboards are being in- 
stalled in greater number today than ever before. 


The men who know—the men who supply and install electrical equipment—the 
electrical wholesalers and contractors with difficult war jobs to tackle . . . industrial 
conversions ...army camp, navy base and industrial installations... —_— 

defense housing projects—are switching to Federal. 


They know these Federalite NTPR 
panelboards assure a steady flow of 
power for lighting and small power 
circuits and protect the lights by 
which men work to keep supplies 
flowing to our fighting fronts. For 
complete information about these low 
cost Federalite panelboards write for 





FEDERAL ELECTRIC 
ontelin 4 PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SAFETY SWITCHES © SwitcHsoarps | 52 Paris St., Newark, N. J. 





PANELBOARDS @ CIRCUIT BREAKERS - 
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Wesco’s W. M. Dick 
Resigns After 40 Years 


Shortly after completing 40 years of 
service, Walter M. Dick, treasurer of 
the Westinghouse Electric Supply Co. 
retired on December 31, 1942. 

Mr. Dick had been with Westing- 
house since he joined the accounting 
department of the manufacturing com- 
pany in 1901. He became traveling 
auditor in 1907, and chief field auditor 


in 1915. 

He entered the electrical supply 
business in 1920 when Westinghouse 
first entered that field. In 1922, when 
Westinghouse Supply Company was 


incorporated, Mr. Dick became auditor. 
He was elected treasurer in 1935. 

Mr. Dick was born in 1873 in Ash 
tabula, Ohio, and received his degree 
of Bachelor of Science at Oberlin Col 
lege in 1897. 
the technical advisory committee of the 
National Electrical Wholesalers Asso 


ciation, 


He has been active on 


Extensive Conversion 
At Plymouth Rubber 


In a leaflet distributed among’ its 
employees, the Plymouth Rubber Com- 
pany, Canton, Mass., the 
many products that it is now turning 
out to aid the war effort. 

Among these are: sandfly and mo 
squito coverings for use by the armed 
forces in the tropics and jungles; flo- 
tation bladders which carried by 
certain soldiers to 
small rafts across streams; 


describes 


are 
use in floating 
special mat- 
insulating pads for sleep- 
impermeable cloth to shield 
men against poisonous gases; all types 
of insulating tape; stirrup pump hos 
made of a synthetic; also raincoat fal 
rics, rubber shoe taps, hospital sheet- 
ing, cloth for rain suits; clothing bags 
and shelter halts. 

The leaflet reprinted a letter fro 
the commanding officer of a quartet 
master depot congratulating the man 
agement and employees of Plymouth 


tress covers; 


ing bags; 


Rubber Company on the “splendid 
cooperation” shown by then 
GE Orders Total 
2 Billion Dollars 
Orders received by the General 


Electric Company during the ye 
1942 reached the all-time record total 
of $2,003,039,000, according to an a 
nouncement by Gerard 
dent. 

This is an increase of 77 perce 
over the 1941 total of $1,132,837 ,000. 


Swope, 
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George J. Taylor 
Given Eastern GE Post 


George J. Taylor, industrial lighting 
} engineer at GE’s Nela Park, has been 
lvanced to the position of wartil 
ehting engineer at the company’s 
\tlantic Division, New York City. 
le will work with the many govern 
ent war production agencies who 
ve been transferred to the New 
1rk-Newark area. 
During the past two years, Mr. Tay 
has travelled more than 150,000 
1 iles throughout the United States 
king on industrial lighting prob 








COMPLETELY 
INSULATED 


ALL PORCELAIN WIRING SYSTEMS 


For the customer, porcelain pro- 
tected wiring systems mean perma- 
nency of installation, economy, safety, 
dependable service where dampness 
and fire hazards are prevalent. 

Illinois all porcelain wiring systems 
are adaptable to practically all wiring 
plans and layouts—they are easy to 
install and can be installed without 
grounding. 

Porcelain is not a critical material— 





use it for your next installations. 








STANDARD TUBES 


9 





OUTLET BOXES AND 
COVERS 

















* 


SAVES 
VITAL 


s for war production plants. He 
figured pr wate in the desig 
ehting installations at the aircrat 


plants of Curtiss-Wright, Consolidated 
Douglas, Pratt and Whitney, and Gen MATERIALS 
Motors. 
* 
Mr. Taylor’s n esponsibilitic 
: I ivlor lew respons1D11 DO JORS a S oon 


for contact with consulting en 


neers, electrical contractors 


LESS TIME 


CUT 
MAINTENANCE 


tory engineers engaged in the d 
construction or alteration ot 
plants both large and small 











SWITCH BOXES 
AND COVERS 


New Brunswick 
\ correspondent of W HOLESALER’S 
SALESMAN in St. John, New Bruns 


k, reports that a_ considerabl 
*k of electrical equipment and sup 





s was damaged when a fire of un 
rmined origin burned part of the TOGGLE SWITCH Bill Dap 
ling occupied by the New Bruns PLATE Look for this 
< Power Company. Trade Mark LAMP HOLDERS 


man Marcus, son of Max Mar 
president of J. Marcus Company, 


lohn. ele 1! vholesal 1g lOuUSE 


pe ye ILLINOIS ELECTRIC PORCELAIN CO. 


1 the first special service ; rce of 

Canadiat : Paraci 1ute Batt m. He MACOMB, ILLINOIS 

“mesmo on tl 1e Ss taff of t] 1¢ wh le 
ent ng firm before enlisting for para 
te training 
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atrobe 


PRODUCTS 


3% FLOOR BOXES ®& WIRING SPECIALTIES *®% 


Save 
Precious Man Hours < ge. 
To Help Win the War . * 


TOO BUSY to leave his desk for a Ow 








Every human occupation must be mobilized for the purpose 





peg Poerng photograph is R. G. Reiniger, treas- ts 

, ie i . ‘ . urer of Globe Electric Co., Seattle, so Snot 
Time saved in installing convenient Latrobe Floor Boxes and the WS cameramen caught him with I 
Wiring Specialties means more time for vital war production. : papers and pipe. Wa 
For all industrial, commercial and residential jobs, whether j rece 
temporary or permanent, Latrobe Products are preferred also tatic 


because of their dependability and long life. Fiberglas Plants cials 
Get “E” Flag Bu 


Two plants of the Owens-Corning i 
Fiberglas Corporation, one at Newark, WI 
Ohio, and the other at Ashton, Rhode 





[sland—now fly the Army-Navy “E” Tq 

flag, awarded for performance in the the 

No. 100 Box with production of war materials. owe 
No. 206 Nozzle show 
Latrobe Non-Adjust- Co., 
able Watertight Floor N . A t t whee 
ghle, Meters, Fess ew Appointments wher 


cover —_ ree on 2'/2 in. Conduit at- 
proved for lastallatio tached to No. 403 Insu- 


reed eer isior support with No. | FOF Lamp Officials presi 





466 Pipe Hanger. 


SUCCE 

FLOOR JUNCTION BOXES sim “* SOCKET CLAMP Responsibility for all commercial ac 
5° x 5" x 4” tivities involving lamps and _ special — 

| products at the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J., has been 
assigned to Bernard H. Sullivan, man- 
ager of sales for the company. The 
announcement from George H. Bucher, 











Variety of boxes with adjustable 


covers in stock for prompt ship- 





ment. Cover plates plain without 






No. 130 Adjustable screw plugs unless otherwise No. 605 . . ey 
Steere Geox with Cendalt Gender president of the parent Westinghouse 
Be — La — specified. company, also said that Ralph ¢ 
apere ni ecep- Deep | in. internally a 1 ; aii o/ all 
. Stuart has been appointed manager o 
pa Binal path. threaded socket takes Pere _z 4 : s ae 
ue. pipe handle direct. manutacturing and engineering tor the 





division. These changes have been 
made following the death of David 
S. Youngholm, vice-president of the 








FOR BEST RESULTS 
STOCK LATROBE PRODUCTS 
SELL LATROBE PRODUCTS 





Lamp Division, 

Mr. Sullivan will continue to have 
charge of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing and Commercial Engineering De- 
partments, as well as sales, advertising 
and division district offices. In addi- 
tion, he will supervise activities of the 
Special Products Commercial Depart- 
ment, and will report to B. W. Clark, 
Westinghouse vice-president at head- 


| quarters in Pittsburg. LON 
at LLMAN MAN U FACTURING CO. | Under the new plan, Mr. Stuart, L. ad 


















| who has been manager of manufactur- Cene 

LATROBE PENNSYLVANIA ing, also will head engineering activi- Mont 
yer ties and will report to Mr. Bucher. but t 

Lock 
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Reed Leaves GE: | 
To Keep U. S. Post | 


Philip D. 


board of 


Reed, chairman of the 
General Electric Company, 
has announced his resignation of all 
of his company positions in order to 
‘omply with the requests of Ambassa- 
dor John G. Winant and W. Averill 
Harriman to continue his work as 
deputy chief of the Harriman Mission 
in London. He has been in England 
m leave of absence from GE 
July, 1942. 

Mr. Reed stated that “in view of 
the indefinite duration of the govern- 
ment work overseas and in view also 
the return to active [ 
Owen D. Young as active chairman 
§ General Electric, I felt that I 
should relinquish my posts ... ” 

The announcement was made _ in 
Washington where Mr. Reed arrived 
recently for a short period of consul- 
tation with various war 

| 


“1ais. 


Buy War Bonds 
with Dividends 


since 


service of 


agency off 


The potential po 1 of corporate and 
ther dividends as a source of pur 
chasing power for war bonds was 
shown by the Belden Manufacturing 
Co., of Chicago and Richmond, Ind., 


hen 8.6 percent ot the last quarterly 
ividend declared 
put into war bonds. 
president of Belden, 
success of the plan. 


by the company was 


V hipple Jac ybs, 


announced the 








LONG TIME since a photograph of 


lL. M. Burdick, branch manager of 
General Electric Supply Corp., Butte, 
Mont., has been printed in these pages, 
but the famous “climate” of the High 
Rockies keeps him looking the same. 








FROM THE PUPILS 


YES are the skilled work- 

man’s most valuable tools. 
Because they normally react to 
varying intensities of light, 
doesn’t mean that they can con- 
tinuously do so over long periods 
without strain or fatigue. 

Under ideal seeing conditions, 
the pupils are small, vision is 
sharp. Reduce the amount of 
illumination and the pupils en- 
large to allow more light to enter 
—vainly trying fora clear picture. 
This means that the eyes must 





“~ 


Stocklite 


LIGHTING 


ELECTRIC 


eS 


L 


Se 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


a | 
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Diffuso Floodlight 


FOR 





work harder, tire sooner—and 
invariably slow up the worker’s 
efficiency. 

Higher intensities of illumina- 
tion are no mere luxury. Indus- 
trial executives have learned this 
lesson and are speeding produc- 
tion, reducing fatigue Sl ainees 
with lighting properly designed 
for every task. 

Goodrich specialists in indus- 
trial illumination are at your 
service to solve these problems 
in vital war industries. 


) 


Seprable RLM Dome 


Protecting vital plants with floodlighting — saving man-hours in production 
—Goodrich industrial fixtures are serving America’s war effort everywhere. 


INDUSTRY 


RICH P 


Pew C.§ PAA 





4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ward Leonard | 
’ 66 99 
Gets “E” Award 

\t ceremonies at the company’s 
plant in Mount Vernon, N. Y., th | 
\rmy-Navy “E” pennant was awarded 
to the Ward Leonard Electric Co., for 
utstanding efficiency in the produc 
tion of equipment tor the armed forces 

Leonard Kebler, president of War 
Leonard, received the pennant trot 
Rear Admiral William C. Watts 
U.S.N. (retired). After the pennant 
had been run up company’s flagpol 
the company’s 2,200 employe 5 
marched to the auditorium whet 
John Seikas, president of the Wat 
Leonard employees association, re- | 
ceived the “E” insignia from Capt 
James T. Rudhy, U. S. Army Sig1 
Corp 

\t the same ceremony, Mr. Keb] 
awarded plaques to three men who hay ; 
been connected with the ec mpal 
since it was founded fifty years ag 
They are George W. Camp, Thor 
Lavden, and Joseph Lynch 

? 


From the Sales Front 


Out in the Cleveland lerritory, 
where Frank Seiler now is making 
sales records fo1 W HOLESALER’S 


lon a bit 


SALESMAN, some one launches 
of philosophy in which he more or less 
met himself coming back. Franl 
Seiler gathered it up in his travels ar 
sent it to us, as follows: 


‘\n engineer is said to be a n 





who knows a great deal about veri 
; 


little, and who goes along knowing 


s 


more and more about less and less 


mMm § until ‘finally he knows practically 
eS our Cus O eC S everything about nothing; whereas 
“A salesman, on the other hand, is 
a man who knows very little about 
great deal and keeps on kn wing less 
: : ind less about more and more, until he 
This up-to-the-minute Manual tells how to knows practically nothing about every 


| 
thing 


“The buyer starts out knowing prac 
tically everything about everything 
but ends up knowing nothing about 


it to build good will and make a real con- anything, due to his association wit 
c 


engineers and salesm« 


make the most of lamps and lighting. Use 





tribution to war production efficiency. 








A limited supply is available to qualified T | D ws K | T S 


industrial distributors and salesmen. For 





copies, get in touch with 


\ ton of scrap conserves 4 tons 
mineral wealth. 


ee, MO 6 plastic water pine shat wi 


oe " ' | stands heat and cold has been devel- 
Lynn, Massachusetts i | : 
A DIVISION OF i oe a ee ae ELECTRIC LAMP CO. use will make possible the release 


copper and iron for use in weapons 


oped after eight years of research. 
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It takes 30,000 pounds t rag content 


nd to make enough blueprint pape 














































} ++] hij 
me Dattieship. 


Welding is the newest of the ma- 
r trades. While there were 75,000 
Iders in 1939, there are 280,000 at 


1k in the United States today. 





‘5 
One company alone has 1,750 re 
irch men hard at work in 16 labora 
| tories hunting for bigger, better, and ee ee 
re scientific wavs of blasting the oon aa 
. ZMsS/ i 
A AAAbh 
a 
Radio engineers have developed a 
cket radio receiver not much larger 
' En: 
® than the ave rage notebook—six inches 
gh and about two inches thick. Th 
' ° 7 
} injature set has a crystal receive 


} 


Myf to plants built and lighted 
Engines for bomber planes are now - . ° 
hin ee ers for daylight operation 


1 


I—a_ rate originally scheduled fo: 


Most plants operating today were designed and built for peace- 


One of industry’s most valuable con : Tae? ; 
oy © ae vee | time, daylight working schedules. Wartime production demands 


1 


¥ tributions to the war effort is the all 


lded M-4 tank now rolling off as night work. Lighting based on daylight conditions is inadequate to 
bly lines in trainload quantities. serve the needs of night workers. 
rincipal advantages in this latest typ r: ane j 
: pe aly: Regs" yl Night production is generally acknowledged to be anywhere 
* nd dreadnaught are increased fire . ia . , 
; power, lower silhouette, greater mat from 20°% to 40% less efficient than daytime production. And 


erabili J s - aihenne ‘ . ' ; = 
ability, and heavier armor. poor lighting, with its consequent eyestrain, fatigue, and lower 


a ) working efficiency, is a major cause of this slump. 
he U. S. steel industry has a pro 


ing capacity nearly 65 percent 





Re-lighting for 24-hour-a-day war production is the easiest, 


greater than the combined capacity of most economical remedy for this condition. Re-lighting does 
\ Germany and all of is Europe : . . . 
iny and all of Axis Europ not mean discarding your present lighting system. It merely 


| ae gees means bringing the equipment you have up to date by re- 
: l'ransparent plastic shells or “bub- : 5 ek é : : é 
\ ” 7 ° ° . . N > 2 oO > . r° “re y 
’ which an American factory is locating lamps to eliminate glare and shadow; increasing lamp 
\lucing for warplanes give a wider wattages, re-spacing lamps, installing additional equipment to 


nge ot vision to pilots, bombardiers . . . . . 
; purots, bommards insure uniform lighting levels throughout your plant. A Silv-A- 


gunners. Some planes have ‘ hres ; 
| plastic nose, rear gun turrets, observ King lighting engineer can tell you exactly. 
lome, empennage, and _ tuselagt Silv-A-King has specialized on industrial lighting for 21 


lows. This material saves enough 


ht t ii sane widen Tamale ix: years. Silv-A-King quality equipment (fluorescent or incan- 
ont ) Live a ; a DOmMD a ( - e 


descent) plus a Silv-A-King “engineered layout” makes an un- 

ut beatable combination 

prevent chronic absenteeism, a 

plant posted a simple chart for | 
department showing the number 
nen missing and the amount of 

luction lost. Absences were cut in 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 


1031 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


first week. 





the 


} 


mg industry’s latest contribu 
to the war effort are two famous 
‘ting irons:” the Oerlikon 20 mm 
urcraft gun which shoots like 





Send for your copy of our 













ley } nr no > aypal lhan ow > 
ler hose, spraying several nun 16-page hook: Light Is An Essential 
: he 1é€11s 1 minute, and the new Production Tool” 
shot, vestpocket mortar which 
s 3 pound packages of TNT with 
ve : : 
' y accuracy up to a distance of 
“U0 vards and puts out projectiles : At 
‘ tthe rate of 33 a minute. SILV-A-KING MAKES Ge WORK FOR YOU 
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When You See ‘Lioya” on the Starter 


Pat. Nos. 
2200443 


22288210 





YOU’VE GOT THE BEST! 


Lloyd’s start quicker—work better—last longer. Specified repeatedly as the 
standard of quality and performance. 


Listed and Approved by Underwriters’ Labs. Inc., and Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association. 


Certified by Electrical Testing Lab.-Spec. 6 
Certified to Fleur-O-Lier Standards 


LLOYD POLICY INSURES QUALITY 


LLOYD PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. WS-2 Providence, R. I. 


Representatives—Branch Offices—Wareheuse Stocks in 23 Leading Cities 














And there's just as much difference between the streamlined BRIEGEL METHOD 
of making conduit connections and former, old-fashioned methods! 


Take a look at the picture below: two squeezes with the patented B-M “indenter” (which 
costs only $1.25) and you have a smooth, efficient job when you use B-M connectors and 
couplings. No extra turns or twists—no nuts to tighten! 


The BRIEGEL METHOD saves you up to 50% on time and 
a substantial materials-saving (in keeping with today's ihink- 
ing). Means more profit, too! Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratory, of course. 





DISTRIBUTED 
BY 
The M. B. Austin Co. The Steelduct Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Youngstown, Ohio 
Clayton Mark & Co. Enameled Metals 
Evanston, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cliften Conduit Co. National Enameling & Mfg. Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Electric Co. Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Brunswick, N. J. 


BRIEGEL METHOD TOOL CO., Galva, III. 








Association News 


KANSAS CITY—At a meeting hel 
recently by the Electric Associz — ( 
this city, Lt. Harold D. Knight, Nav: 
Aviation Cadet Selection Board, 
showed sound films in technicolor oi 
actual scenes from the Battle of Mid 
way. 

Newly elected president of the Asso- 
ciation is C. G. Roush of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Harry E. 
Moore replaces Jerry Weston as sec- 
retary-manager. 


MILWAUKEE—tThe members of the 
Wisconsin Radio, Refrigeration & es 
pliance Association of Milwaukee met 
recently to decide what their program 
for the new year would be. It was de- 
cided that, due to present conditions, 
the Association would suspend dues 
collection for 1943 but would provide 
for a continuance of the Association 
office with frequent information bulle- 
tins and occasional meetings as war- 
ranted. 

The Association is at present work- 
ing on the Exchange Service idea 
whereby each member sends in a list 
of surplus items that are offered for 
sale and other items that are wanted. 
A compilation of the complete list will 
then be made and distributed to all 
members. 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe _§ Electrical 
Association of New Orleans at the fina 
meeting of the year elected as its new 
president, J. Otto Kaelin, a long time 
active worker for the Association 
Other officers were also elected, in- 
cluding the Executive Committee. 

A. J. McCall, retiring president, 
made a report at this meeting covering 
the past activities of the Association 
and in closing suggested that the As- 
sociation institute a General Planning 
Committee to prepare plans for 1943 
and also to arrange for setting up 
War-Time Committee to study and de- 
velop a program on “Industry Prol 
lems.” 


NEW YORK—At its annual meeting 
the Electrical and Gas Association ‘ 
New York City, re-elected as president 
James W. Carpenter, v.p. Long Islan 
Lighting Co. Other officers electeé 
were: First v.p., S. J. O’Brien, pres 
Ds. ¥s fey Brien Sales Corp., Second v.p. 
T. F. Barton, v.p. General Electric Co 
Third v.p., T. H. Joseph, pres. E-J- 
Electric Installation Co., Fourth v.p, 
Norman L. Myers, eastern mgr. Elec 
tric Appliance Div. of Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., Treas., H. C. Cala 
han, district mgr. General Electrit 
Supply Corp., Sec., James A. Sackett, 
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LINKS LOCKED INTO CIRCUIT 


..| NON-HEATING 
«| CONTACTS 
Keep Motors Humming 


DP“ y @ End Over-Heating 

® Stop needless fuse blowing 

® Time-Lag 2 to 5 Times Normal 
Current 

® Certified to Comply—Federal 


Specification W F 803a-Type Il 


iad APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfgr's Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
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sales mgr. Kings County Lighting Co. 
and asst. sec., C. A. Norton, sales mgr. 
Pierce Laboratory, Inc. 

In his annual report, Mr. Carpenter 
emphasized that “it is time for our in- 
dustry to give its best thinking to post- 
war planning. It is toward that end 
that I believe the Association should 


| direct its activities in the coming year. 


CHICAGO—The Electric Association 
of Chicago has elected its 1943 officers 
and directors. The new president is 
C. J. Maloney, district-manager of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., treasurer, Fred 
T. Whiting, northwestern district-man- 


ager of Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co., and secretary-treasurer, A. A. 
Gray. 


The roster of the board of directors 
has remained unchanged with the ex- 


ception of F. Lee Farmer who has 
been succeeded by D. E. Worrell. 
lhe Association has been active 


on every front during the past year 
and even though certain specific pro- 
motional activities have been curtailed, 
the organization looks forward to con- 
tinuing its constructive planning to- 
ward aiding the war effort. 


PATERSON—The 
Electrical League, Paterson, New 
Jersey joined the Bergen Electrical 
League on January 25 at the Hacken- 
sack Elks’ Club to hear speaker Rich- 
ard H. Osgood of the Okonite Com- 
pany discuss ways in which one could 
help his own business during the war 
emergency, both as an individual and 
as a member of an Electrical League. 


Passaic County 


OBITUARIES 





Charles B. Lord 


Charles B. Lord, formerly connected 


with the Union Electric Supply Co., 
Providence, R. I., died recently at 
Edgewood, R. I. He was 60 years old. 
For the past 6 years he has been an 
illuminating engineer with the Narra- 


gansett Electric Company of that city. 


Joseph M. Beach 


Joseph M. Beach, for 37 years the 
Metropolitan New York sales represen- 
tative for E. B. Latham & Co., electrical 
wholesalers, died recently at his Maple- 
wood, N. J. home. 


| 


Mr. Beach handled the important job | 


of industrial sales during the first World 
War and prior to his death was handling 
the same work among the industrials 
serving in World War II. 

Surviving are his wife and two daugh- 
ters, also a brother, Albert J. 
also has been a salesman for the Latham 


| company for more than 37 vears. 
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FLOODLIGHTS 








PROTECTION 
FOR 
PRODUCTION 


It takes more than fences and plant police 
to keep out saboteurs. It takes Compco 
Floodlights to bring out the hidden dangers 
that lurk in darkness. These powerful lum- 
inaires stop saboteurs from getting in...or 
make it mighty tough for them to swing into 
action if they do get in. 
Here’s an item you can 
really sell—in quantity 
...and get them—on time! 


“i fc. *. 
TURNING 

RAOUS 7m 
t H 5 7 

' 
Ws ° 
190 
As ” 
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Full up and down ad- 
justment in any ra- 
dius at any point, 


ANOTHER 


Available for better 
floodlighting with 
a baked-on white 
“plastic enamel’’ re- 
ector and baked- 
on industrial grey 


° 
verre high aualitY: sng outside finish. 
during SC" ude Three sizes. 
\us-value hii cnting Write or wire 
quorescent des- for specification 
“ti pures sheet and prices. 
° 


and 


COMMERCIAL METAL PRODUCTS CO, 


2251 W. St. Paul Ave., Chicago, Iil 
Phone Armitage 1123 








SIMPLET 


CONDUIT F 


ITTINGS 





T thin wall 









Special 
thin wall fitting 


fitting 





Universal vapor 
tight fixture 





No finer 


Simplet engineers 





fitting made 
—All Styles — All Sizes 


with your sales problems—call on 
them today. 


SIMPLET ELECTRIC CO. 
123 N. Sangamon St. 


can help you 


Chicago, Ill. 











Ts 





JAWS 
GRIP 
LIKE 
A VISE 





wedged-in wires. 
maximum contact ever 
curve of the conductors. 






















oF tl 


Cut 

wiring 
costs. 
No 
special 
tools 
needed 


SINGLE HOLE 
SOLDERING 
LUGS 


MIGHTY grip is exerted by the ser 
rations in collar and tongue on ihe 


Even pressure and 
present over the 
Drawn from cold- 


worked copper in our own plant. 


Please send sample and 
new 32-page illustrated 
catalog. 

FIRM NAME 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


COPPER TUBE 
& PRODUCTS, Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














MORE FACTS 


ON PRODUCTS 





Circuit Breakers age booklet, 
DD-29-060, covering “De-ion” circuit 
breakers manufactured by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., gives facts on design and 
operation of breaker, 


Forty-} 


each describes 


special attachments, tells how to select 
circuit breaker best-suited for a par- 
ticular application, and includes dia- 
grams with exact dimensions of each 
breaker. 
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Fluorescent Lighting—A folder on the 
subject of “Relighting with Fluorescent 
in War-time,” published by Edwin F. 


Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo., reviews arti- 
cle on lighting that appeared in 
W PB’s booklet “Plant Efficiency,” and 
includes illustrations of the Company’s 
various types of non-metallic fluores- 


cent lighting units 
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ment 


Fluorescent Unit—Bulletin No. 310 
describes and illustrates the new indus- 
trial “all non-metallic’? fluorescent unit 


manufactured by Lighting Products 


Inc., Highland Park, Illinois. 
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Lighting Equipment—A catalog pub 
lished by the Dazor Mig. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., illustrates both the fluor 
rescent and incandescent type oft local- 
ized lighting units, explains the com 
pany’s enginecring service for special 
lighting problems, and includes gen- 
eral information on ordering its prod 


ucts. 
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Portable Electric Drills—New hand 
book on portable electric drills recently 
published by The Black & Decker Mfg 
Co., Towson, Marvland, covers such 
oint assembling the drill, the 
switch control, drill chucks and bits, 
how to use drill, and several important 

its on user maintenance and care. 
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Military Service—\\ estingh Elec- 


use 


tric and Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh has 
ut together a helpful booklet entitled, 
“To Employees Entering Military 
Servic | rics discussed in booklet 
include stallmen 


purchases, insur 


1 1 
al e, aliowali Ss tor de 


pendents 
tgages, rent, 
status of the 


ie taxes, voting 


soldier. 
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and the postwar 
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DUPLEX LUGS 


Cat. Nos. 1601- 
1615—Square end 
—one or two at- 
taching bolt holes. 
Accurately ma- = 

chined all contact surfaces parallel. Receives 
two or more conductors of different sizes with 
to 900,000CM. 





equal pressure. Write sizes 4-l 


FLEXIBLE CABLE CLAMP LUGS 


Cat. Nos. 1950-1974—Two 
or four bolts, designed to 
meet requirements where 5 
a single lug adequately 
applies to several size con- 
ductors. Cover range of 
wire sizes from 1-1/0 to 










SA 


2,000,000CM solid or 
stranded. con 
Cate 
PRESSURE TYPE You 
CAST CLAMP TERMINAL LUGS Grot 
Strai 

Cat. Nos. 400-449—-One or two 
bolt holes. Lugs one piece de- Cont 
signed for one Bus | 
wire size to tical 
give conduc CON 


uvity and con- 
tact surface 


equal to capacity of wire. All contact sur 
faces ground, faces parallel, wire sockets ma 
chined. Wire sizes 2-1 to 2,000,000CM. 


% Write for BULLETIN 10-A and 10-D% 


KRUEGER & HUDEPOHL 


236 VINE ST. - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 





— NALCO 





LAMPS 











For Radiant Energy 
—Baking And Drying 
Meet industry's demands for radiant 
energy-heating and drying by featuring 


Nalco Dritherm Carbon Filament Lamps. 
Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 


Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


1034 Tyler Street St. Louis, Missouri 
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PCOLORTOPS 


TRICO FUSE MFG 
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Rheostats and Accessories—Two Bul 
letins, No. 60-A and No. 69. rece ntly 
released by Ward Leonard Electric 
| Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., describe 
} and illustrate Ward Leonard rheo 
| Stats, parts and accessories. 
i 






“These are 
BUSY days!” 
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Safety Switches—Twenty-four page 
descriptive bulletin, No. 500, covers 


design and listings of various types [s 
| of safety switches for industrial “ee 


cations manufactured by Square 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Signaling Devices—Schwarze Electric . 
Co., Adrian, Michigan, is distributing 
to the trade a new catalog of electrical 
signaling devices. Catalog No. 42 con- 
tains various. sections, each section 
printed in a different color; a general 


cross-indexing located in the back of 
the book; and a “Guide to Good Sig 













*} SAVE TIME -select your 


* | conductor fittings from this 
Catalog . . ALL good types 


You can buy Tee Connectors, 
Grounding Clamps, Cable Taps... 
Straight, Parallel, Elbow and Cross 
vo Connectors . . . Service Connectors, 


























+ + + + + 















“A Bus Supports, Terminals... prac- Z | naling” section that includes charts, 
to tically every good type, in the ; graphs and tables with explanatory ob 
1c COMPLETE line. * text to aid in the layout of signaling 
systems. 
JUST FOR 7 

EXAMPLE — 

here are some Wh: iti 

of the standard ff entice * WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 

Penn-Union Vi- , 

tite terminal : 

lugs: 


Transformers—General Electric Com 

pany has available a 20-page booklet | 
containing details of special applica- 
tions, wiring diagrams, construction 
data and photographs of dry-type trans- 
formers for power and lighting circuits. | 
Booklet GEA A-897-]. 
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“Sex - aa 
Welding Accessories—New bulletin en- 
titled, “Arc Welding Accessories for 
Women,” recently issued by the In 
dustrial Department of the General | 
Electric Co. of Schenectady illustrates 
safety clothing and equipment espec 














































= Round, offset ially designed for girl welding oper 
ators 
These types and 
many more—in a aE “ 
MY Bt cmetete, renee of when wstiog WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
al sizes, Write for Catalog. oF mention cs Install P&S cablettes for a . 2 
| ood wiring job with a 
Penn-Union connectors are the first sm é Tie g a , eth wien 
——f choice of leading utilities, indus- @%y Wire—A folder published by Walker minimum of criti 
trials, electrical manufacturers and Brothers, Conshocken, Pa., describes rials. 
" contractors. They have found that the new Walker “synthetic” insulated - : . 
N “Penn-Union” on a fitting is their wire, includes a wire sample, lists fea Easy to assemble and in- 
A, best guarantee of Dependability. tures and its uses, and presents a short stall—Designed for today’s 
4 q 1 
PENN UNION uide for ordering this material cor requirements. 
” rectly. +. * 
(Ma ELECTRIC CORPORATION sisthileiacalataimadimii 








ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 
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=) Conductor Fittings 
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Wiring Systems—The Wiremold Co., 


Hartford, Conn., has announced publi 









cation of a new bulletin describing 
and illustrating industrial application ot 
Wiremold No. 3000 wiring system. It 
also covers applications and installation 









of Plugmold outlet systems. 
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Sherman 
HEAVY DUTY LUGS 


Flat contact sur- 
Plenty of face for low resist- 
thickness and j ance. 
weight for 


big loads. 





Exception- 
ally deep 


socket. 


No sharp edges 
or burrs. Bright 
and clean. 


or catalog 
Write. which gives 


full specifications on all 


types of Sherman Lugs. 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH 


‘SELL ao | 


POWDER-PACKED 
RENEWABLE 





BECAUSE: 


@ It's ihe most profitable fuse to sell 
@ It's a fuse without price competition 
@ Bare links cannot be used in them 
@ It guarantees you the repeat business 
@ Its quality assures customer satisfaction 
@ It's sold under a strict “THRU THE 
WHOLESALER" policy 

@ |i's nationally advertised 

Get complete details from your 

TRICO Representative, or write 








TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


in Canada: IRVING SMITH LIMITED, Montreal 
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“FRIGID” 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Circulators, Exhaust Fans, 
Blowers, Attic and Industrial Fans, 
Spray Booth Fans, Shutters 


FOR THE DURATION 
WE CAN ACCEPT 
PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 


Circulators and Devices 


Manufacturing Corp. 
100 Prince St. New York, N. Y. 











"A Quality Line 
at Competitive 
Prices" 
A full line of quality conduit fittings and 
connectors. To assure your contractor 


and industrial customers of full satisfac- 
tion, sell them the A.C.F. line. 


Illustrated is a 
¥" Non - Metallic 
Sheathed Cable Con- 


nector. 


Write for descriptive 
bulletins and prices. 


ATLANTIC CONDUIT FITTINGS CO. 


589 Atlantic Avenue * Boston, Mass. 











TURN 
ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


-e Wanted 


Sales representatives in every 
territory for new Fluorescent 
Accessory supplied complete 
and ready to use. Every con- 
tractor or maintenance engi- 
neer needs this product. 


Apply to 


Box No. c/o Wholesaler's Sales- 
man, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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